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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
to Canada 50 cents. To other countries, $1.50. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
Gate on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
eontinue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Send notice of ehange 
of address to 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., at 
least a week in advance, giving both the old ad- 
dress and the new. 


COMMUNICATIONS relating to subscriptions, bills 
or other similar matters should be addressed, The 
Christian Leader, 16 Beacon St., Boston. Com- 
munications dealing with contributions, reactions, 
or editorial matters, should be addressed to John 
van Schaick, Jr., or Editor The Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
tan secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
meed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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Conference on International Relations 


The discussion at the Conference on 
International Relations, during the General 
Convention, was led by Dr. Joseph Mayer, 
for the past five years executive secretary 
and treasurer of the American Association 
of University Professors, and formerly 
head of the Department of Economics and 
Sociology at Tufts College. The confer- 
ence in Washington grew out of the In- 
stitute of World Affairs, held last summer 
at Ferry Beach, Maine, in which Dr. 
Mayer also participated. 

Addressing himself to two questions 
put before the conference, ‘‘What are the 
merits of the present world crisis between 
Italy, Ethiopia, Great Britain, and 
France?” and ‘Should not the United 
States join in the League of Nations’ sanc- 
tions against Italy?” Dr. Mayer said in 
part: 

“There is certainly no excuse today for 
any nation doing what Italy is attempting 
todo. She stands condemned at the bar of 
world opinion, and rightly so. Not only 
on moral grounds, but because of the prece- 
dent which will be set for other nations to 
follow. Italy followed the example of 
Japan in Manchuria. It is no secret that 
Germany is merely biding her time when 
she will attempt the same course of action 
to rectify her ‘bleeding frontiers.’ 

“And yet there is another side to the 
Ethiopian question—in fact there are two 
sides: 

“One is the accusation by Italy that 
Ethiopia is a backward nation, that border 
raids into neighboring territory are con- 
stant, that human slavery is still openly 
practised there, and that Ethiopia should 
never have been allowed to join the family 
of nations in the first place. I think we 
must take seriously Italy’s contentions in 
this regard. The League of Nations can- 
not be properly constituted as long as any 
nation is allowed to join without some at- 
tempt being made to set a decent minimum 
of civilized nationhood. What is needed 
here is a new world policy respecting back- 
ward nations and areas—a policy which 
will view them somewhat as we view our 
city slums, as problems which need to be 
solved in some constructive manner. 
Backward peoples and areas should no 
longer be allowed to continue as plague 
spots to disturb the peace of the world. 

“A second part of this other side of the 
picture is the claim of Italy that out of the 
World War she received only the crumbs, 
while Britain and France secured the lion’s 
share. In so far as this claim is justified— 
and it is common knowledge that there is 
much merit to it—Britain and France 
must shoulder some of the responsibility 
for the present world crisis. And these 
nations will doubtless be forced to shoul- 
der still more if, because of a continuance 
of the same short-sighted policy, Germany 
follows a similar course to that Italy is 
now taking. 


“It is, of course, claimed that mandated 
territory is held in trust by various nations 
with ultimate responsibility resting in the 
League. This is true in theory, but in 
practise a far different situation has de- 
veloped. The mandates machinery must 
sooner or later be courageously adminis- 
tered by the League of Nations if other 
sources of world disquiet are not to arise in 
the future as a result of present colonial 
policies. 

“But the question of wrongly adminis- 
tered mandates does not touch the heart 
of Italy’s present dissatisfaction. There 
is a much deeper question, that has to do 
with all colonial possessions held against 
the will of the people concerned. Not that 
Italy is assuming the role of protector of 
weaker peoples. Quite the contrary, for 
she is maintaining that what other nations 
have ruthlessly taken, and especially what 
Britain and France have taken as a part of 
imperialistic aggression, she has a right to 
take also. What if she has arrived on the 
scene lete in the world’s history? Other 
nations have committed ruthless aggression 
in the past, why not she now? 

“T want to repeat, why not? There is no 
real honest answer to this question as far 
as I can see, so long as other nations retain 
the spoils of their imperialistic banditry. 
Let the great imperialistic nations place 
their colonial possessions in a pool to be 
administered by the League of Nations, 
not only in the interests of the captive 
peoples themselves, but also in the interests 
of the world at large. 

“To urge the conservation and appor- 
ionment of the raw materials of colonial 
possessions without this general emancipa- 
tion from particular nationalistic yokes is 
chiefly to set up a smoke screen to cover 
existing imperialistic alignments, to per- 
petuate the maintenance of a most in- 
equitable status quo in colonial pollcy. 

“Here is a question that must be faced 
squarely by the great powers if further 
sources of world friction are not to be con- 
tinually stirred up in the future. 

“And here likewise is the answer, as I see 
it, to the question of whether the United 
States should be willing to join Great Brit- 
ain and France and fifty other nations in 
enforcing sanctions against Italy. My 
answer is a most emphatic, No! unless or 
until such a request made of this country is 
coupled with a new world program deal- 
ing with colonial possessions everywhere. 
Here, as I see it, is the greatest opportunity 
in the world today for some powerful 
nation to stand forth and proclaim to the 
world a really equitable and constructive 
policy for dealing with colonies. No other 
one step, as I see it, would be more im- 
portant in the interests of preserving the 
future peace pf the world. 

“T therefore set before you a three- 
point program of next steps in the direction 

(Continued on page 1438) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Some Comments on the Conventions 


E have appraised the conventions at Washing- 
ton under the handicap and with the advan- 
tage of close contact with them. Here we call 

attention to comments upon the conventions by 
others who were in attendance. 

Everybody agrees that the conventions were 
happy, united, spiritual-minded and optimistic. It 
is the general feeling, also, that the meetings were en- 
joyable as a whole. Several ministers who preached 
upon the convention gave glowing accounts, and some 
of these sermons were reported at length in the local 
newspapers. 

As time goes on, and as the convention recedes, 
there is bound to be a more serious study of what was 
done. One of these studies has already appeared. 

The Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg, in an ar- 
ticle in The Christian Register, dealt frankly with two 
controversial matters. He said: “Universalists on the 
whole are more confident and more positive in their 
present revival of denominational morale. There is 
no mistaking the point that the Universalists are rather 
fully decided that their destiny in the future lies in 
being a separate denomination rather than in being a 
part of a larger liberal movement.” 

Discussing this point later, Mr. Kapp cited recom- 
mendation eleven, which urged our ministers to de- 
velop our own resources and opportunities and to lay 
greater emphasis upon our Universalist heritage and 
destiny. He quoted also the resolution which began 
with the words: “‘Whereas, we are beginning to emerge 
into the light from a period of doubt and questioning 
concerning the value and permanence of our de- 
nomination. Resolved, that our church must still hold 
its place in the world and its mission and message for 
mankind.” 

If there is any doubt as to the soundness of Mr. 
Kapp’s interpretation, one has only to read the ad- 
dress of the General Superintendent in this issue. 
We must build up our denominational machinery, he 
is saying. We must make it effective machinery. 
Serve the world, he is saying just as emphatically, but 
serve it through an effective, united, aggressive, 
Universalist Church. 

There is not the slightest doubt about the answer 
that this convention would have made to several 
concrete proposals that have been considered in recent 


Should the Unitarian and Universalist 
young people unite? The answer would have been a 
thundering ‘‘No.” Should The Christian Register, 
Unitarian, and The Christian Leader, Universalist, be 
merged? There would have been just as thundering 
a SING 

In all this there was no reflection on Unitarians. 
If the question had been raised about merging with 
the Congregationalists there would have been the 
same united opposition. On the other hand, if any- 
body had proposed going into a federation that would 
not admit Unitarians, that proposal would have been 
buried with indignation. . And it is significant that 
when the ministers came to elect a president for their 
organization, they picked a Unitarian-Universalist, 
who some time ago took his Universalist church into 
a merger with a more powerful Unitarian church. 

It likewise is significant that there was real en- 
thusiasm for closer cooperation and fellowship with all 
liberals, Unitarians included, as against arrangements 
exclusively Universalist- Unitarian. 

Mr. Kapp thinks that in so far as one convention 
can speak for a denomination of independent Chris- 
tians, we decided that we are a church, and intend to 
go on being a church, and to call it a Universalist 
Church. The process of disintegration, which has 
affected all churches and affected the Universalist 
Church as well, made these decisions easier. Many of 
the people who find it easy to tie up with others have 
dropped out. The last-ditch Universalists, who won’t 
disintegrate even if panics come every year, are the 
ones left, at least to a large extent. 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to deduce too 
much from the sectarian emphasis in Washington. 
After all, Universalists are living in the world of 1935. 
They are in contact with the masses who have slight 
use for sectarianism. They see the powerful orthodox 
churches drawing closer together and some of them 
uniting. And when all is said and done, Universalists 
have a philosophy which is more than a form of words, 
and in it there is embedded a conviction of the brother- 
hood of man. Universalists, like Unitarians, and like 
Presbyterians, are not only working, but they are 
being worked upon. The tides of world knowledge 
and idealism lift them as they do everybody else. 

We admit freely that Mr. Kapp is right in his 
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appraisal, but we are sure, and we are confident that 
he agrees with us, that the last word has not been 
said. 

Mr. Kapp also pointed out that in the Washing- 
ton conventions there was an awareness of the ten- 
sion between social religion and personal religion. 
With fine discrimination he added, “It was a felt 
tension, not a necessary conflict. There was a tremen- 
dous vitality of interest in both emphases.” 

We are tempted to say that the social conserva- 
tives were absolutely in control of the Washington 
convention, but we recall that the convention, upon 
the recommendation of Dean Skinner and his com- 
mission, adopted as its own the social program of the 
Federal Council of Churches, and did it without the 
slightest opposition. 

Perhaps we shall see more clearly what this means, 
if anything, as time goes on. 


* * 


THIS SUBLIME VIRTUE OF NEUTRALITY 


E do not understand why the gospel of unself- 
V \V ishness is good for an individual, but bad for 
a nation. We do not understand why it is 
criminal and cowardly for an individual to be neutral 
in a fire, pestilence, war, or other calamity, and admir- 
able for a nation. Our philosophy is that every in- 
dividual and every collection of individuals, whether 
those collections are called churches or nations, or 
what not, should live up to the noblest. 

We fail as an individual, and we contribute to the 
failure of groups to which we belong, but we do not 
-preach these failures as virtues. 

Now in every group that we attend, and in our 
churches and conventions, the neutrality policy of the 
United States is praised as a great good. We are 
entirely willing to admit that there are plenty of oc- 
casions when individuals best serve a muddle by keep- 
ing out of it. There are times when well meant efforts 
to help, hurt a cause. There are eligibles for service, 
and there are ineligibles. The local W. C. T. U. of 
Cambridge, Mass., cannot help remedy excessive 
drinking at Harvard. The organized student body at 
Harvard, in a recent pronouncement, did more to 
help that situation than all the reformers in Cam- 
bridge cculd possibly have accomplished. We admit 
freely that there are times when the same situation 
exists between nations. Nor will we be too dogmatic 
about the present crisis. But we must lift up our 
voice once more against the calm, self-sufficient, su- 
perior assumption that keeping out of an interna- 
tional muddle is ver se noble and virtuous. 

We have said before, and we say again, that no 
gentleman will back out of trouble into which a group 
of gentlemen to which he belongs happens to get It is 
not considered gentlemanly conduct to quit, to run 
away, to wash one’s hands of a mess. We have said 
before, and we say again, that it is considered ‘‘yellow,” 
and is “yellow,” for a coal miner down in the black 
depths of the earth to leave his mates in difficulty. 
We have commended hitherto, and we again com- 
mend, being a good sport. 

Why, then, is it correct behavior for a nation not 
to stand by other nations in trouble? Why is it vir- 
tuous not to help to put out an international fire, or 


to combat an international plague, or to arrest an 
international criminal? 

We would be gentle in our judgments of our fel- 
low Universalists who voted so unanimously at Wash- 
ington in praise of neutrality. We do not say that 
they were wrong about what the United States should 
do now, considering what it has done and failed to do 
since the World War, but there is one passage of scrip- 
ture that rises up and will not down every time we 
hear pronouncements full of cowardly, selfish concern 
for our own hides: “Woe unto them that call evil good 
and good evil; that put darkness for light and light 
for darkness; that put bitter for sweet and sweet for 
bitter.” 


* * 


A SUGGESTION TO THE LEADER 


HE Rey. Harry Adams Hersey presented a reso- 
lution at the meeting of the Universalist Min- 
isters’ Association in Washington asking The 

Christian Leader to print the names of all correspond- 
ents who criticize articles appearing in the Leader. 
It was passed nineteen to five. Later he presented the 
resolution to the Committee on Resolutions of the 
Universalist General Convention, who failed to bring 
it in. 

We have respect for the opinions of any minister 
or layman and great respect for the official organiza- 
tion of our ministers. But we believe we are safe in 
assuming that all of these fellow Universalists want the 
editor of The Christian Leader to weigh matters care- 
fully and then follow his own best judgment. 

Our judgment is that the almost universal prac- 
tise of papers of admitting articles under pen names 
is a good practise. 

It is wise to build up a department of reactions. 
Such a department relieves religious journalism of the 
reproach cast upon it from time immemorial that it 
is dull and uninteresting. More important, it gives 
publicity to views different from those expressed in 
other parts of the paper. 

In the case of The Christian Leader, we wish to 
point out that a large percentage of the letters criticize 
the editor. While some of the criticism amuses, and 
a little of it hurts, most of it helps, and helps perhaps 
most when it hurts, for when it hurts it must have 
struck home and have been needed. 

Some of the most interesting and valuable letters 
we print are written by people who prefer to remain 
unknown. We see no reason why we should not re- 
spect their wishes, just as we respect the wishes of 
those who choose to sign their names. It would be a 
distinct loss to the department if we were to refuse to 
print anonymous letters, and some of those who now 
object to them would miss the fun they get out of 
replying to them. 

People of the finest religious spirit want us to 
abolish the department. They want no word in the 
paper that is not “constructive.”’ We cannot concur 
in their views. Our judgment is that their fine con- 
structive expressions are seen more clearly against the ~ 
background of a body of opinion which is a cross sec- 
tion of our imperfect humanity. 

Not being willing to abolish the department, we 
shall conduct it along the lines that, in our opinion, 
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will make it a success. 
to allow pen names. 
At the same time we are grateful for the interest 
in The Christian Leader taken by ministers and laymen. 

, One consideration which weighs mightily with 
us is that expressed by a correspondent, who is a life- 
long Universalist: ‘I have the same right to be heard 
that others have, and the same right to sign a pen 
name that others have to sign real names. Perhaps 
I’m a coward, but I believe I am actuated by the con- 
viction that views may properly be considered for 
what they are worth in themselves irrespective of who 
presents them. So I am grateful to you for giving me 
a chance.” 


We, therefore, shall continue 


* * 


THE CINCINNATI MEETINGS 


URING the week following our General Con-— 


vention, the Unitarians held their great bi- 

ennial gathering at Cincinnati. Interest in 
the report of the Commission of Appraisal of the 
American Unitarian Association overshadowed every- 
thing else. In our issues of November 16 and 23 we 
shall publish this report. Our people will read it with 
some questions in their minds: How much does it fit us? 
Is it wide of the mark about both Unitarians and 
Universalists? Is it a King Canute performance 
fighting the tendencies of the times? Is it a work of 
genius? 

k * 


“THE DEMON RUM’’ 


E have been in the habit of laughing at the 

W phrase “the demon rum,” because of its 

curious and indiscriminate use by melodra- 

matic folk, and this laughter has blinded us too often 

to the fact that rum does contain a demon, that 

“wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging, and who- 
soever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 

A number of college men connected with one of 
our universities just now are in what they call “a 
jam.’’ The jam comes from the fact that at a party at 
one of the best college houses some of them, it is al- 
leged, drank too much. When they came out and be- 
gan a noisy disturbance, a janitor, who at such places 
is a cross between a day laborer and a kind guardian, 
tried to quiet them. In some way a fight started, and 
the demon rum in one or more of the young gentlemen, 
it is alleged, caused him or them to assault savagely 
this janitor, so that he was carried to the hospital and 
lay between life and death for a long time. During 
the investigation by the police the newspapers pub- 
lished the pictures of two of the men alleged to have 
been present and who were placed under arrest. One, 
it is believed, can clear himself of the charge of as- 
sault. 

Like all citizens, we are interested in seeing the 
law enforced and justice done. But we lay the matter 
before our readers because of a deeper interest. The 
pictures published are of men far above the average 
in intelligence and breeding. They belong to the 
group out of which come leaders of our American life. 
One task of the university, to which they belong, is the 
training of leaders. These young gentlemen find, all 
at once, that all that they have achieved in life so far, 
all that family backing, native ability, university 


training, American opportunity, give them, is placed 
in jeopardy. Is the game worth the candle? Are 
there not things vastly more interesting in life than to 
get drunk? And if a man drinks, can he be sure that 
he will not get drunk? The university library is one 
of the greatest in the world. The university has a 
marvelous system of physical instruction, with a river 
near by for boating, art galleries, museums, laboratories, 
shops. It is one of the most interesting centers on 
earth. Is it not colossal folly to do anything that 
closes the door to these opportunities? It is not life 
to see who can drink the most and still walk straight. 
It is playing with rattlesnakes. 

Of course, if we want to go into a little broader 
field than the advantages and disadvantages of the 
matter to the handsome, intelligent, gentlemanly 
young fellows involved, there is the janitor to consider. 

Poor janitor—what does he think about it? 

* * 


THE RELIGION OF COMFORT 


HE religion of comfort is under fire. In many 
lands loud voices can be heard declaring that | 
the people of this world need something dif- 

ferent from comfort. They need justice. By giving 
comfort, many say, religion blocks the path of justice. 
Comfort makes men contented. They ought not to 
be contented. Comfort dulls their sense of reality. 
They ought to be stung wide awake. The religion of 
comfort is a soporific, a sedative, a drug to keep the 
masses down. The men on top push the idea of com- 
fort to the front to keep other men down. 

There is doubtless some justification for the at- 
tack on the religion of comfort, but this must not 
blind our eyes to the fact that to give comfort is a 
service. All men need comfort sometimes, and some 
men need comfort all of the time. Rich and poor fall 
sick. Rich and poor suffer bereavement.. Rich and 
poor at times are lonely and discouraged. 

The just distribution of the product of labor is 
one question. The cheering men up to meet life 
courageously is another question. The two questions 
impinge upon each other, of course, but only shallow 
thinkers merge one in the other. 

We venture a word for the religion of comfort, for 
Christ the Consoler, for the church as the creator of 
cheer. For every man lulled into a sense of false se- 
curity by religion we believe that there are ten men 
inspired to take hold anew of the problems that they 
are facing. 

Religion puts meaning into life, and it is a very 
insensate man who does not want meaning for exist- 
ence. The church brings people together in a brother- 
hood, and it is only an abnormal man who never feels 
the need of contact with his kind. And if religion at 
times emphasizes the truth that there is a heavenly 
city where the wrongs of earth will be righted, we 
doubt if that is going to paralyze much human effort. 
No matter how much we know that it is up to us to 
make things right here on this earth, there are plenty 
of things that no individual or group can set right. 
The poor victims are beyond earthly help. It does 
not paralyze our energies or benumb our intellectual 
faculties to leave such things to God. The choice is 
God or despair. We prefer God. 
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An Account of His Stewardship 


Address of the General Superintendent at Washington 


Gan) R. ROGER F. ETZ, General Superintendent 
[ and General Secretary, addressed the Wash- 


) p ington Convention at the opening session, 
axeO}} Wednesday, October 23. 

As a summary of the address was given last week 
in The Christian Leader, we now present the most im- 
portant paragraphs only. 

After thanking officers of the General and State 
Conventions and his colleagues in the work, the min- 
isters and lay folk of the church, Dr. Etz quoted the 
resolution of the Worcester Convention of 1938, en- 
titled “Our Greatest Task.” 

The most. important product of a nation is men 
and women of noble character and good will. Material 
prosperity cannot long prevail among people whose 
moral vigor has declined and whose religious zeal has 
waned. 

The greatest task confronting the Universalist 
Church is to develop men and women whose moral 
insight and religious fervor impel them to engage 
whole-heartedly in the struggle to emancipate man- 
kind from ignorance, slavery, injustice, and war. 

Be it therefore resolved, that we, as delegates to this 
significant convention, return to our churches deter- 
mined to make those institutions effective instruments 
of righteousness and peace, for character-education 
and sociai justice, for liberty and brotherhood. 

Then Dr. Etz said: “I am happy to report to you 
that I believe this resolution has been taken seriously 
during these two years. In my report at the Worcester 
Convention, it was necessary to paint a rather gloomy 
picture in some respects. But because of the spirit 
engendered by this resolution—or at least by the point 
of view it represents—I believe that the tide in ‘the 
church has definitely turned. There are many encour- 
aging signs. Reports are of fine State Conventions 
both in the spring and fall months, of increased at- 
tendance at the opening of the new year of work, of 
many churches being repaired or renovated, of churches 
which have been dormant or holding only part-time 
services securing full-time ministers, and of—what is, 
perhaps, most significant of all—cuts in ministers’ 
salaries being restored, at least in part. 

“Of course, the picture is not wholly optimistic. 
There are many serious situations still to be faced and 
discouraging factors to be considered. But, frankly, 
if we can once forget our prophecies of doom, if we 
can once get out of the defeatist attitude many have 
developed, if we can once believe the faith we profess, 
we can go ahead as fast as we will.” 

The General Superintendent then discussed 
various matters of denominational organization, the 
proposed development of a system of regional super- 
intendents strongly favored by the General Con- 
vention Board, the development of cooperation among 
all the general church organizations, the desirability of 
one program instead of several duplicating and con- 
flicting programs of denominational activities, and 
the coming together of the laymen. He pointed out 
that Universalist laymen seem to be especially in- 
terested in the spiritual mission of the church. 

Then he said: “I would re-enforce what the Com- 


mission on Liberal Evangelism recommends in its re- 
port. Here is the most important and vital part of our 
whole program, for, whatever else a church may be, 
it is a failure unless it is a ‘school for the soul’ and gives 
spiritual dynamic to life. Universalism is more than a 
doctrine or it is nothing. God knows we need to be 
‘converted’ to the power of our own faith.” 

Dr. Etz said that the Institute on World Affairs 
at Ferry Beach was ‘“‘perhaps the most important de- 
velopment of these two years.’ Sponsored by the 
Ferry Beach Park Association, and conducted by 
Professor Arthur I. Andrews, it attracted a large at- 
tendance and aroused great enthusiasm. It will be 
repeated in August, 1936. “Every minister and lay- 
man who can attend,” said Dr. Etz, “will find it in- 
valuable. It gives us a factual and informational 
basis for our hope of ‘A World Church for World Ser- 
vice.’ ”’ 


The Work of the Church Overseas 


Dr. Etz made no apologies for going on with work 
in Japan and Korea. On the contrary, he issued a 
ringing call to extend the work, saying: 

“Since the last Convention, I have had the priv- 
ilege of being the first officer to visit our work in Japan 
and Korea since the founding of the Mission forty-five 
years ago. This trip for a study of our international 
work was made without cost to the Convention, ap- 
proximately one-half of the expense being contributed 
by loyal laymen, to whom my profoundest personal 
thanks are due. Out of this study certain recom- 
mendations for continuing our work were presented 
to the Board of Trustees and the International Church 
Extension Board, all of which were adopted and on 
which we have been working. It has been my good 
fortune to speak on this work many times during the 
year since my return, and the response has been 
gratifying indeed. JI am firmly convinced that in this 
department we are exerting an influence out of all 
proportion to the number of workers employed, or the 
amount of money spent. It would be a serious blow 
to our whole church life, and a confession that we have 
lost our vision, should we be forced to curtail further 
in these fields. It would be the greatest stimulus to 
our work here at home if we could here determine 
to increase the work in the Mission, send Clifford and 
Margaret Stetson back to engage in a work they 
dreamed of doing in the rural areas of Japan, and, 
in addition, send a ‘John Murray’ to Singapore, where 
a field awaits cultivation. When we have vision and 
courage enough we shall do this and more. I have 
greater faith than ever that our Universalist people 
will respond to a real need and challenge. 

“It was my privilege to carry to Japan and Korea 
the greetings of our people here at home, and it is 
equally my privilege to bring the greetings of our 
workers in the Orient to you who are here. Let me 


quote from recent letters. From Dr. and Mrs. Cary 


comes this message—‘Love to all Universalists as- 
sembled at Washington and everywhere else.’ From 
Harry Cary, Jr., who is enthusiastic about his new 
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work: ‘I wish you and all Universalists power and 
accomplishments at Washington.’ And from Mr. 
Cho, our Korean Universalist St. Paul—‘Please give 
my good regards to the General Convention in Christ. 
I am praying for it. Our church members are sending 
good wishes to you.’ May our thoughts and prayers 
go out to these faithful fellow-workers across the sea 
this day, and in our hearts may we sing, ‘Blest be the 
tie that binds our hearts in Christian love.’ ” 


Facing the Future 

“Ts there any future for the Universalist Church?” 
Dr. Etz dealt frankly with this question. He said it 
often was answered in the negative. “Frankly,” he 
went on, “I want to state my conviction that there is 
no future for the Universalist Church unless and until 
ministers and laymen alike believe the gospel it stands 
for enough to do something with it and through it. 
It is really not surprising that one of our ministers 
recently raised the question as to whether the General 
Convention is worth while, or, as he put it, ‘Are we 
getting enough out of it to pay to keep it going?’ Count- 
less laymen are raising the same question in regard 
to their own local churches. Does the church pay 
when it costs time, money, work and sometimes social 
position, to make it function? 

“Because some of us do believe that the world 
needs leadership such as our church can help to give, 
the Commission on Liberal Evangelism has suggested 
as a general slogan for the next two years, ‘Re- 
thinking Universalism.’ Because some of us believe 
that the work of the Liberal Church is more needed 
today than ever, we are willing to say that ‘the best 
defense is a counter offense,’ and to call upon ministers 
and laymen alike to develop new energy, new purpose 
and new programs to meet this need. The future of 
Universalism is not in doubt, but you and I hold in 
our hands today the future of the Universalist Church 
locally, nationally and internationally. If I had my 
way I would say as of old—‘“To your knees, O Uni- 
versalists. Pray that this Convention may be a 
Mount of Transfiguration whence we shall go with 
faces aglow with heavenly power to meet the needs of 
a sick and confused world.’ 

“Consider this one fact—that the philosophy back 
of much of the life of the world today is the exact op- 
posite of what our church has stood for. Instead of 
‘seeking first the kingdom of God,’ we have sought 
everything else. Instead of putting man, the divine 
human creation, in the center of our planning, we have 
made gold our god and fellowmen our slaves. Above 
everything else we have lost the sense of a God of 
righteousness and love, and have tried to get something 
for nothing. This latter philosophy underlies many 
of the policies we see in action today. Part of this 
may be charged to the churches which have preached 
an easy salvation from sin by the acceptance of a sub- 
stitutionary atonement. Whatever the cause, this 
one thing is sure as fate—‘God is not mocked’—what- 
soever a man—a society—a nation—a world—sows, 
that shall they also reap. 

“T believe that the time has come to call men back 
to these great spiritual realities and these fundamental 
laws which cannot be broken with impunity. The 
prophetic voice must again sound from our pulpits 


and the prophetic spirit must again stir the hearts 
of our people.” 


The True Liberal 


That many members of liberal churches do not 
have the slightest idea of what it means to be a liberal, 
Dr. Etz asserted emphatically He cited our willing- 
ness to crucify or disfellowship those who disagree 
with us. He defined liberalism as an attitude of life, 
and not allegiance to tradition or creed. He said that 
he would restate professions of belief every ten years 
to prevent their becoming “‘unalterable tests of alle- 
giance.”’ 

““ ‘Liberal religion is the religious spirit in man 
that impels him to use his mind, his heart, his con- 
science, with sincerity, with courage, and above all 
with complete unfettered freedom, in his effort to find 
out the truth about God and man with the view to 
making the truth thus discerned the one controlling 
motive power in all the relationships he bears to his 
Heavenly Father and to his fellow-men.’ ” 

As to the humanist movement he said: “Some one 
recently raised the question why there had not been 
some more pronouncements made by a denominational 
body or officer regarding humanism and our attitude 
towards it. Why should there be? If there is a God 
such as we have been preaching about, denial of His 
existence does not affect Him. If there is no God— 
only the deification of personal powers and the sancti- 
fying of chemical elements—all of the sermons in all 
Christendom would not createa God. Truth is mighty 
and will prevail. It is only when a narrow, dogmatic 
spirit develops that the Liberal Church is endangered— 
not when honest minds differ—provided, of course, that 
back of the differing points of view is unity of the 
spirit, unity of purpose to serve all mankind for,the 
highest and best ends we know. 

“‘T believe that the so-called humanist controversy 
is a sign of strength, not of weakness. It has*com- 
pelled all of us to evaluate anew our own philosophy of 
life and religion By different emphases we are trying 
to meet our problems and answer our questions. The 
essential thing is the spirit behind our thinking. Given 
that, our theories may—indeed should—differ, but we 
can walk the common paths of service in the spirit 
of love.” 

Dr. Etz found the answer to the question as to 
whether we have a mission as Universalists, in the 
human need, greed, confusion, about us, in the move- 
ment to suppress free thought and free speech. 

“But we are not alone in this fight,” he con- 
tinued. ‘It would be a sorry day for liberalism if we 
were. We have allies ontevery hand—known and 
unknown. We have cooperative machinery available 
for an advance movement if we will use it. The Free 
Church Fellowship is a device by which we can co- 
operate with other liberals to seek common ends. The 
Fellowship has been much criticized because it hasn’t 
done anything. We are the Fellowship. One might as 
well criticize a perfectly sound motor truck standing 
in a garage with no gas in its tank for not pulling a 
load up a hill. The Fellowship will be what we and 
others make it. It offers an opportunity locally and 
in larger areas for liberals to get together and do some- 
thing with the faith and spirit it represents. 
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“The International Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom is a device by which we 
can cooperate with other liberals throughout the world 
to seek common ends. Let us use it to strengthen the 
cause so dear to our hearts by reaching hands across 
the seas to fellow-liberals who are fighting against 
tremendous odds to uphold the banner of a free 
faith. 

“Cooperation in these and other organizations is 
not a sign of weakness but of strength—of a recogni- 
tion that we have something worth while to con- 
tribute, that we count in the warfare in which the 
world is now engaged, and that we count on the side 
of God.” 


A Two Year Program 


On the agenda of the denomination for the next ~ 


two years, the General Superintendent put first of all 
religious education, to be done by the united work of 
the General Sunday School Association, the Women’s 
National Missionary Association and the Young 
People’s Christian Union. He gave several striking 
illustrations taken from the publicity work of brewers 
and liquor-sellers of efforts to train the youth of our 
country to drink. Then in one of the most powerful 
passages of his address he said: 

“IT repeat—the issue today is very clear-cut. 
The brewers and distillers are wise enough to know 
that the youth of today are their potential customers. 
Your son and my son, your daughter and my daughter, 
must be made ‘liquor conscious,’ they must be de- 
veloped into regular drinkers so that production may 
be boosted to the goal set by the liquor interests. 
On the other hand the youth of today, the thirty-six 
million who have come of age since 1919, are the po- 
tential field for the church’s greatest work. What are 
we going to do about it? There is only one answer if 
we are in dead earnest—we are going to make our 
youth God-conscious. We are going to develop our 
program and ‘train our publicity to catch the eye 
and develop the interest of the younger generation.’ 
No greater burden rests upon us older people of the 
church than this, and no responsibility is more perti- 
nent or immediate than to help Christian youth to 
build a new world.” 

Second on the agenda is better training of minis- 
ters and laymen for our work. 

“Our theological schools are supposed to prepare 
men for the modern ministry—and they are increasing 
their effectiveness toward this end. Yet the fact must 
be faced frankly that, while most of the graduates 
from the schools are prepared for the pulpit, there is a 
deplorable lack of preparation for developing the 
church as an institution. Some of the students and 
recent graduates of the schools are supplementing 
their regular courses by institutes, post-graduate 
work and specialized study provided by social-service 
institutions. Whatever the future may develop as to 
the denominational situation, the fact is that today 
we are a Universalist Church with a work to do and a 
function to perform in the community. Changes will 
come, to be sure, but they will come through the 
process of development and evolution, not elimina- 
tion. 

There is a danger that we shall be so broad 


and liberal that we shall count for little or nothing in 
the world. I firmly believe that our theological schools 
should thoroughly prepare at least some of their stu- 
dents for the Universalist ministry.”’ 

Third, according to Dr. Etz, is the task of train- 
ing laymen. They are too quick to fasten the labels 
“red,” “pacifist,” “radical.” They fail to see that a 
young fellow who is not somewhat radical turns into a 
hopeless conservative at an early age. The partner- 
ship of pulpit and pew in our best churches should be 
the ideal for all. 

Fourth on the two-year program of the General 
Superintendent is training in denominational loyalty. 
He put it, “the ideal in the institution.” 

He said: “Our losses when our people move from 
one community to another are tremendous, because 
any kind of church seems to meet their needs in the 
new home. Perhaps we do not educate them suf- 
ficiently in the fundamentals of our faith and its vital 
importance to their lives. Perhaps, again, we are so 
liberal that we are shallow. People cannot be fed on 
a diet of negations, or perhapses, and grow strong. 
The same thing happens in so many instances, when 
mergers or federations with churches of other denomi- 
nations are proposed, or when the pulling gets hard. 
Too frequently we seek what seems to be the easiest 
way out—forgetting that we are heirs of a great heri- 
tage, bought by the sweat and sacrifice and consecra- 
tion of our spiritual forefathers. Can we not make 
our churches so vital and real an influence in life 
that they will become indispensable? This is not the 
job of the minister alone nor of the laymen alone—it 
is a partnership affair. ‘God hates a slacker’—as 
John Coleman Adams once said, whether in the pew, 
the pulpit or the team.” 


The Closing Appeal 

The closing appeal, which brought a great burst 
of applause, was: ‘‘We are living in times of tremen- 
dous interest and importance. Great things are on 
the move. We have lived to see the day when a great 
nation by popular referendum has voted overwhelm- 
ingly for peace, when an aggressor nation has been 
branded as an outlaw, when everywhere men of widely 
divergent views are demanding a new social order, 
when science has come to’ the aid of religion, when, 
in spite of all set-backs and hindrances, there is 
breaking over the horizon the sun of a new day, 
which will dissipate the clouds of suspicion, hatred, 
selfishness, conflict and destruction. I am pleading 
with you here and now to determine that a new day 
is breaking for our church, a day of re-thinking, re- 
vitalizing, re-living, Universalism. Our greatest task 
is still to develop men and women whose moral insight 
and religious fervor impel them to engage whole- 
heartedly in the struggle to emancipate mankind from 
ignorance, slavery, injustice and war. Human souls, 
young and old, are our raw material. The church and 
its organizations are our agencies. God and we are 
partners in this great enterprise. 

“The ‘power of men of good-will and sacrificial 


spirit to overcome all evil and progressively establish. -_ 


the kingdom of God’ is our sustaining faith. May we 
be obedient to our heavenly vision and faithful to our 
tAUStae 
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Spiritual Foundations of Work for Children* 


Katharine F. Lenroot 


myiK extent to which a civilization or an era 

fo), affords to its children security in home life 
and parental relationships, safeguards against 
ilIness and death, and opportunities for cul- 
Vera vocational and spiritual development, is not 
only a measure of the general character of the period, 
but also affords a basis for prophecy regarding the 
future. The welfare of children is determined by four 
principal factors: (1) the material basis for family life 
furnished by the economic system under which we live; 
(2) the character and intelligence of parents, teachers, 
pastors, neighbors, and the prominent leaders of the 
time; (3) the quality and adequacy of those health, 
educational and social services which can be carried 
only by collective action through government or vol- 
untary associations; and (4) the motives of individual 
conduct which underlie all social institutions and hu- 
man associations, and determine their character and 
effectiveness. Religion is primarily concerned with 
this fourth factor in child welfare—human motives, 
formed by reason and emotion, and incorporated into 
habits of thought, feeling and action. All action with 
a social purpose must finally rest upon a religious 
basis, if we define religion as that which binds men to 
one another and to the Unseen and Eternal at the 
heart of life. 

A French writer, quoted in a recent book by a 
Rusian exile entitled ‘Freedom and the Spirit,” says: 
“Suffering disappears, but the fact of having suffered 
always remains with us.” Suffering profoundly af- 
fects religious experience, just as religion profoundly 
influences our reactions to suffering. 

For several years the American people, in common 
with all civilized nations, have been passing through a 
period of such economic and social dislocation as has 
never before been experienced during the memory of 
those now living. Although on this hemisphere social 
changes have been far less catastrophic than in many 
of the countries of Furope, nevertheless the material 
basis of life has been radically altered for millions of 
families. Boys and girls passing from youth to ma- 
turity have found themselves in a world which seemed 
to offer them far less assurance of opportunity for par- 
ticipation in the economic processes of producing, 
exchanging, and consuming wealth than past genera- 
tions in the New World had known. 

These economic dislocations, with their far-reach- 
ing political and social consequences, have greatly 
affected our confidence in ourselves, in society, and in 
the universe. Yet, in retrospect, we see that the 
foundations of spiritual security had been subjected to 
great strains during the era of so-called prosperity 
which preceded the crash of 1929. To the more for- 
tunate children among those born in the late years of 
the nineteenth and the early years of the twentieth 
century, the hardships of their pioneer forebears, and 
the difficulties of the Civil War period, were legendary, 
and the future appeared to promise a growing measure 


*Address at the Convention of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association in Washington, October 22. 


of security and comfort. Perhaps many of the great 
numbers who were living under conditions of hardship 
and distress shared, to some extent, a general feeling 
of hope and optimism which the great depression of 
1893, the Spanish War, and the brief financial panic 
of 1907, could not dim. In the cold winter evenings 
of the Northwest where I was born, the warmth of 
home kept us close within the family circle, and the 
depth of our associations within the narrow orbit of 
our lives made the vast distances of the universe seem 
unreal, and the closeness of God’s presence to be 
taken for granted. 

Security in those days was a creation of the family 
and its circle of relatives, friends, and neighbors, and 
had few outer guarantees. Death, illness, accident, 
unemployment, were individual calamities for which 
society made only the most meager provision. For 
the dependent aged and for some of the children, the 
poor-house; for most children deprived of the care and 
protection of one or both parents, and dependent upon 
public support, removal from relatives and transplan- 
tation to an institution, an adoptive home, or a free 
home in which they could earn their keep. 

With the developing prosperity of the new century 
and the increasing responsiveness of the public to 
humanitarian appeals, resources for the care and 
amelioration of poverty and distress, under public or 
private auspices, multiplied, and legislative safeguards 
against exploitation increased. Laws were enacted for 
the protection of the wage-earner and his family, for 
the promotion of the public health, and for the care 
and protection of dependent, neglected, and delin- 
quent children, and children suffering from physical 
or mental handicap. These laws differed greatly in 
their scope and in the effectiveness with which they 
were administered, and wide inequalities in social 
protection persisted, both as between states and as to 
the more favored and the less favored sections within a 
state. Public and private organizations, particularly 
in our great cities, developed staffs of skilled and ex- 
perienced social workers to deal with human need on 
the basis of individual understanding and carefully 
planned treatment. Great organizations of men and 
women lent effective support to these movements. 
Church groups developed increased provision for the 
care and prevention of human suffering. An example 
of intelligent utilization of opportunities for combining 
religious purpose with the techniques of modern science 
is to be found in the work which the women of the 
Universalist churches are carrying on at the birthplace 
of Clara Barton, where, as I understand, diabetic 
children, during the summer vacation, are given the 
combined benefits of a holiday and the most expert 
medical services available for the establishment of 
diabetics on a regime which makes possible comfort- 
able and normal living. 

Yet outdistancing these humanitarian and reform 
movements, which at their height dared to envisage 
the possibility of the abolition of poverty in our time, 
were, first, the tremendous shock of the World War, 
and second, the vastly disintegrating and disrupting’ 
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forces of the machine age, resulting in concentration 
of wealth and power in the hands of a few, decreasing 
possibilities of escape from poverty to comfort or 
affluence, multiplying of human wants, with mass 
production and high-powered advertising tempting 
individuals to constant spending beyond their means, 
and an increasing volume of unemployment caused by 
technological advance, swift changes in consumption 
demand, and other factors. With the decreasing im- 
portance of the family as an economic unit, the multi- 
plication of avenues for excitement and adventure 
outside the home and the neighborhood, and the de- 
mands for individual self-expression and release, the 
security of the family was menaced by emotional as 
well as material forces, and for many the universe it- 
self ceased to be the home of men who might walk with 
God, and became an alien, soulless mechanism. 

Thus we came to the cataclysm of 1929 and the 
succeeding years, which shattered the security of the 
most self-confident, increased the depression from 
which mining and agriculture were already suffering, 
reduced or swept away incomes of the well-to-do, and 
deprived millions of city wage-earners and salaried em- 
ployees of jobs and earnings. An emergency at first 
conceived of as extending over only a few months or 
years, following which there would be a return to the 
conditions of the pre-depression era, was found to be 
of such a character that it must be dealt with on the 
basis of the most sincere and courageous efforts to re- 
mold our economic and social life so as to afford es- 
sential safeguards for individual and family activities 
and achievements. 

The development of policies designed to afford 
such safeguards has included financial, agricultural, 
industrial, relief, and social welfare measures. In his 
first Social Security message, of June 8, 1934, President 
Roosevelt said: “Among our objectives I place the 
security of the men, women, and children of the nation 
first,’ and in his message of January 4, 1935, he stated 
that security for the individual and for the family con- 
cerns itself with three factors: (1) decent homes to 
live in; (2) development of the natural resources of 
the country so as to afford people the fullest oppor- 
tunity to engage in productive work, and (8) safe- 
guards against the major misfortunes of life. 

The Federal Social Security program, authorized 
by the Act of August 14, 1935, and to become opera- 
tive as soon as Congress makes the necessary appro- 
priations, deals with the third of these objectives. It 
was conceived and drafted by those who believed that 
the heart of any social program must be the child, 
that in a larger sense all measures intended to help 
individuals and families withstand the major hazards 
of life are child welfare measures, but that in addition, 
special safeguards for children are necessary. The 
economic basis for all child welfare service has been 
emphasized by the Children’s Bureau throughout its 
history, and by all those who have given special con- 
sideration to the social and health problems of child- 
hood. 

The Social Security Act authorizes three types of 
social provision against what the President described 
as “misfortunes which cannot be wholly eliminated 
in this man-made world of ours’’—social insurance, 
represented by the unemployment compensation 


provisions and the provisions for federal old-age bene- 
fits; social assistance, represented by the provisions 
with reference to federal aid for state systems of old- 
age assistance, assistance to the needy blind, and 
assistance to needy dependent children in their own 
homes who have been deprived of the care or support 
of a father or mother; and organized health and wel- 
fare services, represented by those portions of the act 
authorizing federal aid for federal public health ser- 
vices, and for maternal and child health work, services 
to crippled children, social services for the protection 
and care of homeless, dependent and neglected children 
and children in danger of becoming delinquent, and 
extension of the program for the rehabilitation of those 
physically disabled for gainful employment. 

The entire act, except those titles dealing with 
federal old-age benefits, is based upon co-operative 
federal and state relationships, and its philosophy as 
expressed by the Secretary of Labor, who was chair- 
man of the Cabinet committee which developed the 
Social Security program, is one of “mutuality and co- 
operation.” It is recognized that the act makes pos- 
sible only a beginning in certain fields of social pro- 
vision, and that it will have to be supplemented from 
time to time on the basis of need and experience. 

The primary purpose of the special provisions 
for the health and welfare of children which will be 
administered by the Children’s Bureau, is to extend 
and strengthen services for mothers and children in 
rural] areas, in areas suffering from severe economic 
distress, and among groups in special need. These 
are the people who hitherto, for the most part, have 
been outside the reach of the facilities for health care 
and social protection that have been more generally 
available in cities. The needs in these rural areas are 
very great. For example, since 1929 the rural infant 
mortality rate has been higher than the urban rate—a 
reversal of the conditions existing in previous years, 
when the cities had a greater loss of infant life, in 
proportion to live births, than the country. 

The success of the child welfare provisions of the 
act will be dependent chiefly upon the extent to which 
the state and local cooperating agencies have the in- 
telligent and understanding support of the citizens of 
the country. They must be staffed by people qualified 
by training and experience for the duties with which 
they are entrusted, and must receive the state and local 
financial support required for participation in the 
federal program. It is essential that these services 
be free from political interference, and that appoint- 
ments to all positions be on the basis of merit alone. 
One of the greatest issues before the American people 
today is whether government can be made a fit instru- 
ment for the performance of those social functions 
with which under modern conditions it must be 
charged. The facilities provided will not relieve 
private agencies of any responsibility they are now 
carrying. The need for generous support of private 
agencies will be as great as ever, for strengthening of 
the program and services of both public and private 


agencies is necessary if the needs of children are to be | 


met. 

_ Within the general framework of public and 
private provision for social needs, developed through 
the stimulus and encouragement of federal and state 
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financial participation and the leadership of both 
public and private nation-wide organizations, it should 
be possible to provide for families and children a greater 
measure of security of homes, livelihood, and health, 
than they have known in the past. This security 
must be built, however, upon a foundation of economic 
opportunity for all competent adults—in other words, 
it involves the application of human intelligence to 
economic processes to the end that every employable 
breadwinner may have the opportunity to earn enough 
to supply the necessaries of life to himself and his 
family. Security and opportunity for children are 
dependent, however, not alone upon family income, 
but also upon parental intelligence and community 
provisions for those health, educational, and social 
services which individual families under modern con- 
ditions cannot provide singly. These health, educa- 
tional, and social services, public and private, must be 
kept in line with changing conditions and keyed to 
the demands of modern life. 

With signs of business recovery we are faced with 
the possibility of a reaction which will press for the 
abandonment of much that has been built up or 
planned with a view to decreasing the disastrous 
effect of unrestricted and uncontrolled economic com- 
petition providing a measure of security for the victims 
of economic dislocation, and developing community 
services for health and welfare. We shall be able to 
go forward to a greater degree of social justice, our 
safe final refuge against chaos on the one hand and 
dictatorship on the other, only if spiritual insight suf- 
ficient to illumine our path can be achieved, and 
spiritual power needed to translate principles into 
living realities can be generated and shared by all who 
believe in the supreme importance of justice, mercy, 
freedom, and brotherhood. 

We have yet another reason for emphasis upon 
the things of the spirit, for we learned through the 
days of individual prosperity which came to some, how 
empty and futile life builded upon material posses- 
sions alone may be. Many of those concerned with 
the vitally necessary task of attempting a more just 
distribution of this world’s goods, and those also who 
have great respect for the psychiatric approach to 
human need, realize that these could never become 
final goals of social endeavor, since they afford no 
answer to the eternal question of what life is for and 
how personal peace may be attained. 

We come, therefore, to a re-examination of re- 
ligion and its availability as a basis for building a just 
social order, and affording content and meaning to 
individual life—those two prerequisites of a civiliza- 
tion in which childhood shall have security and oppor- 
tunity for development and growth. I can only in- 
dicate very briefly some of the aspects of religion which 
appear to me to be of greatest significance in this 
connection. a 

In his great book on prayer, Friedrich Heiler 
divides religious experience into two major types— 
the prophetic and mystical. Both. require what we 
may call sacrificial religion—unending self-discipline, 
the subordination of the personal to the social, in the 
case of the prophet, or the supernatural, in the case of 
the mystic. Both types of experience, in rudimentary 
form at least, would seem to be essential aspects of 


religious life—the prophetic based upon a vital under- 
standing of created things and an impelling desire to 
realize in the world of time and space the principles of 
justice, brotherhood and love; the mystic, giving some 
intimation of the presence of God in the soul, the possi- 
bility of the union of the soul with God, in which can 
be found peace, rest and joy that earthly disappoint- 
ment and disillusion cannot touch. 

The age demands a rebirth of prophetic religion, 
yielding an insight into the human heart and the social 
order which alone can give foresight and wisdom, and 
a faith in the moral imperatives of Divine Goodness 
which impel to action and to sacrifice. Prophetic re- 
ligion is the opposite of romanticism, for it is based on 
the stark realities of life. Emphasis upon justice and 
righteousness, denunciation of injustice and iniquity, 
form the heart of the message of the ancient Hebrew 
judges, statesmen, and prophets. Christ was the fruit 
of a civilization founded upon law whose object was the 
attainment of individual cleanliness and righteousness 
and just relationships among men. The Psalmist cries: 
“Defend the poor and fatherless, do justice to the 
afflicted and needy. Deliver the poor and needy; rid 
them out of the hands of the wicked.’”’ No descrip- 
tion of the social function of leadership could be more 
beautiful than that in the seventy-eighth psalm, ‘‘So 
he fed them according to the integrity of his heart, 
and guided them by the skillfulness of his hands,’ or 
the passage in Isaiah, ‘‘For thou hast been a strength 
to the poor, a strength to the needy in his distress, a 
refuge from the storm, a shadow from the heat, when 
the blast of the terrible one is as a storm against the 
wall.’”’ Nor could any denunciation of the fruits of 
social unrighteousness and hardness of heart be more 
stern than Christ’s picture of the Last Judgment and 
the parable of Lazarus and the rich man. 

Prophetic religion demands as its foundation 
standards and tests of objective reality against which 
to measure the conditions of this world. These are 
difficult to define under the rapidly shifting condi- 
tions of the day, with so little common acceptance of 
any underlying philosophy of life, and so much em- 
phasis on the relative and conditional. The churches 
cannot enter into the detailed formulation of political 
and economic policies, but they have a vital mission to 
perform in helping Christian people to clear and cour- 
ageous thinking and action on broad principles of social 
justice and righteousness. The great Papal Encycli- 
cals on Social Action, and some of the Catholic leaders 
in America, have made clear and ringing declarations 
of the standards which should govern economic and 
social relationships, reminiscent of the prophets in 
their sternness and deserving the most careful study 
by all who call themselves Christians. The Encyclical 
of Pope Leo XIII, promulgated in 1891, asserted that 
working men have been given over, isolated and de- 
fenseless, to the callousness of unrestrained competi- 
tion, and spoke of the concentration of so many 
branches of trade in the hands of a few individuals. 
Forty years afterward, Pope Pius XI, in even more 
emphatic terms, spoke of the immense number of 
propertyless wage-earners, the immense army of rural 
laborers who have no hope of ever obtaining a share 
in the land, the fact that unbridled ambition for 
domination has succeeded the desire for gain, and the 
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intent to which the whole economic life has become 
hard, cruel, and relentless in a ghastly measure. These 
conditions culminated in the world-wide economic 
depression from which we now seem to be emerging. 
Long before the depression which put 8,000,000 Amer- 
ican children under the age of sixteen years on the re- 
lief rolls, the toll which poverty and economic exploi- 
tation took of the lives and welfare of children was 
known to be severe. The earliest studies of the 
Children’s Bureau, dealing with infant mortality in 
representative industrial cities, showed that low 
earnings and high infant death rates went hand in 
hand. We might cry with Micah, “Shall I give my 
first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul?” 

The Protestant Churches, through the Federal 
Council, such organizations as the Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Churches, national de- 
nominational bodies, and other groups, as well as by 
preaching and teaching in the individual churches, 
have made vigorous statements on social conditions 
and have disseminated information on a wide variety 
of social and economic subjects. As avenues of infor- 
mation, discussion, and development of public opinion 
on these questions, the churches have all-important 
work to perform. 

With all the emphasis that must be placed upon 
exposition of social conditions and development of a 
social order founded upon justice and fair dealing, re- 
ligion will meet the challenge of modern life only if in 
the spirit of Jesus it accepts as commonplace and far 
transcends the formal requirements of equity and 
morals. The core of Jesus’ message was the eternal 
and priceless value of the individual soul. ‘‘What 
man of you, having an hundred sheep, if he lose one of 
them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wil- 
derness and go after that which is lost, until he find it?” 
Jesus was never impatient with individual weakness 
and sin, and never regarded any individual as beyond 
the reach of his healing power. Belief in the superiority 
of understanding, faith, patience, persuasion, and co- 
operation over force, authority, and routine would 
revolutionize the work of most of our juvenile courts 
and many of our institutions for dependent and delin- 
quent children, and would transform many of our 
homes and schools. Teaching children the value of 
discipline and sacrifice is essential, and perhaps in re- 
cent years has received too little emphasis, but failure 
to respect the inner lives and try to enter with under- 
standing into the experiences of the children with 
whom we deal, whatever their circumstances may be, 
however unpromising they may appear, is betrayal of 
our trust. 

It may be that the years to come will find America 
to be one of the few places in the world where civiliza- 
tion, as we know it, will have a chance to develop that 
true individualism which places the dignity and the 
value of the human spirit, and especially the spirit 
of childhood, above race or class domination, or any 
other consideration. If such might be our destiny we 
shall fail to fulfill it unless we now prepare ourselves 
and our children for the issue. We can so prepare 
through the influence of our personal attitudes toward 
the worth and the rights of others, and through joining 
in collective action to provide such basic safeguards 


for the life and well-being of the individual as can be 
made possible only through joint endeavor. 

Prophetic religion implies a vital faith in Divine 
power and Divine goodness, a conviction of the eternal 
value of human experience, and a belief in the unity 
of life and the common origin and destiny of man. 
Mystical religion implies an intuitive apprehension of 
spiritual reality. The question is whether we desire 
sufficiently to develop a spiritual foundation for our 
life together on the earth, both prophetic and mystical 
in its nature, and whether we are willing to pay the 
price in discipline and sacrifice. 

The other day I saw, in a cathedral, a statue of 
the Christ whose face expresses infinite sorrow and 
tender compassion, but whose hands express the calm 
strength of perfect peace. Steadied by the eternal 
principles of justice, and moved by the understanding 
and the power of mercy and of love, you whose lives 
are associated within the bonds of Christian fellowship, 
together with all others of like purpose, will be able to 
press forward to a social order where childhood will be 
safe, and full of infinitely varied opportunities for all 
that this world can offer of interest and rich experience, 


and all that religion can give of joy and peace. 
* * * 


PRAYER 
Duane Kelly Lyon 


Father of us all, 

Who gives to each 

His destined call 

To follow and achieve, 
Help me to teach 

Thy attributes. 

Show me the way 

To spread the love 
And friendliness 

I hold for man. 


Giver of Intelligence, 
Let me make of mine 
An instrument for good 
That I, who can, 
May share with those 
Who should. 

May I have strength 
To do the work 

Of weak ones. 

May I have jibes 

To irk 

The self-complacent. 
May I have wit 

To cheer 

The melancholy. 


Lord, I pray 

That I may have 

Each day 

A smile, 

A problem, 

And an aim; 

And happiness, 

And wisdom, 

And strength to bear the blame. 
But I shall be content 

If I may have 

Ability to do some good; 
And, having done some evil, 
To repent. 
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Are Churchwomen People?’ 
Rachel Metcalf Stoneham 


RE churchwomen people? Ten or a dozen 
persons, churchwomen themselves, have, 
to this rather flippant question, made an en- 

= tirely serious answer—‘‘Not necessarily.” 

If therefore these churchwomen admit unanimously 

the indictment that they are not all people—not com- 

pletely human in the best sense of the word—it seems 
to me that the question loses its flippancy and becomes 

a challenge. Are churchwomen people? If they are 

not, why not? 

If any of you examine current motion-picture 
magazines—and I confess a weakness for them myself 
—you will, every now and then, come across a com- 
posite photograph of the most beautiful actresses in 
Hollywood. The result is a picture of a woman who 
resembles closely Katherine Hepburn, Greta Garbo 
and others, but is not any one of them. Now if we 
took a composite photograph of every woman in this 
auditorium we would have a pretty fair idea of what 
that indefinite personality, the Liberal Churchwoman, 
would look like, and I venture to say that we would 
not be ashamed of the result, nor even displeased. 

Modern psychologists tell us that we are greatly 
determined by our ancestors. So this average or com- 
posite churchwoman is largely a result of her historical 
background. In spite of the fact that the New Testa- 
ment was written by bachelors, the names of several 
women important in the early church are preserved to 
us. Even before that time, we know that women 
played a part in Jesus’ life. There are few more 
beautiful stories than that of Jesus’ friendship with 
Mary and Martha. Although Mary, mother of Jesus, 
turned against him at one time, she undoubtedly 
exerted a tremendous influence on his early life. 

There have always been famous women connected 
with the Christian Church. Peter, when he raised 
Doreas from the dead, had first to admire the coats 
and garments she had made—Dorcas founder of 
sewing circles. Paul, who never allowed women a 
very exalted place in the church, writes, “Salute Mary, 
who bestowed much labor on you. Also Julia, Nereus 
and his sister.’”” Mary, you will notice, is referred to 
as “bestowing much labor on you.”’ These women of 
long ago carried their share, and perhaps more, of the 
burden of this new enterprise. History tells us that 
they showed faith and loyalty when the apostles were 
not showing up so well. Centuries later there was an 
Heloise for an Abelard, a St. Catherine for a St. Francis. 
Parenthetically, women also had to be celibate to be 
saints. There were no married saints. Argue what 
you will from the facts. 

The Catholic Church discriminated against women 
in politics and education, so also inevitably in religion. 
But the Protestants have no such high-church doc- 
trine, so that it is possible for women to have an equal 
position. Still even as late as in Colonial times women 
were discriminated against. 

Indeed, women had no recognized place in the 


*A ddress delivered before the New England Associate Alli- 
ance (Unitarian) on October 17. 


church until the advent of Unitarianism. Not even 
Congregational churches before that time ever had a 
woman in office except as deaconess. This position 
was largely nominal, and was accorded to a widow 
woman of sixty or over. Theoretically Unitarianism 
makes no distinction between men and women, either 
in pew or pulpit. We all of us honor the memory of 
Miss Florence Buck and other pioneer women minis- 
ters. But one wonders whether women pastors do not 
still feel at a slight disadvantage at times, and whether 
the old prejudice does not still exist under cover. 

Today, however, we are not especially concerned 
with women in pulpits, we are interested in the women 
in the pews. Well—Deborah the judge, Dorcas the 
sewer, Mary the cook, Mary the mother, Catherine 
the saint—these women and others are the spiritual 
ancestors of our composite woman. Let me now in- 
troduce her to you. Here she stands beside me, a 
fine-looking, well-educated, intelligent woman. Let 
us see if we like her. Although she is, of course, an 
Alliance woman, we do not wish to limit our discus- 
sion of her to that capacity alone. And let us for the 
sake of brevity call her Mrs. L. C. W., for short. 

Perhaps her most outstanding characteristic is her 
efficiency. As we get to know her we find that she is also 
matter-of-fact, loyal, liberal in religion but conserva- 
tive in practice, only a bit religious, sensitive, a little 
smug, quite generous, near-sighted, and she is an 
introvert. If there is a psychiatrist in the house I 
hope that she will not contradict me in having as- 
sembled these qualities into one woman, or if she must, 
perhaps we shall have to admit that Mrs. L. C. W. is 
a divided personality. 

The efficiency of our Unitarian churchwomen is 
never argued, and we are justly proud of our abilities. 
All of us thrill at the masterful way in which our 
General Alliance is managed. 

Shortly after the Russian Revolution, when the 
peasants were loath to leave their old methods of 
agriculture, I am told that furrows were planted 
parallel to theirs but with the most modern scientific 
methods. The peasants, who could not be taught by 
book or lecture, could see a practical demonstration 
when an increased crop appeared at the end of the 
season. So, it seems to me, Alliance Wednesday is the 
practical demonstration row, showing the efficiency, 
dignity, and worth-while way in which church meet- 
ings can, and ought to be, conducted. 

Most churches have a sort of unwritten slogan 
that if they want something done well and quickly, 
let the women do it. 

Hand in hand with this chief characteristic of 
efficiency are those of matter-of-factness and short- 
sightedness. If we had a little more perspective we 
would be less efficient. A woman I know well, runs 
her house in a very smooth, competent manner. 
She manages affairs so easily that gradually her hus- 
band, a clever but quiet man, has become a nonentity 
in the home. I wonder whether we, in our brisk pro- 
ficiency, have not unintentionally pushed the men of 
the parish into a similar position. 
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We are shortsighted, too, as I see it, in using our 
abilities with so little recognition. In many parishes 
there exists a situation outlawed in this country nearly 
two hundred years ago—taxation without representa- 
tion. In answer to a questionnaire at Star Island this 
summer, we found that almost every church repre- 
sented has women on the parish boards. But we won- 
der in what proportion to the men and with how much 
influence? 

Very recently in one of our finest New England 
churches the women, like their Colonial forebears, re- 
fused any more taxation without representation, 
and this resolve undoubtedly followed a tea party 
too. The men protested that they did not care for 
women on the committee, and gave as their chief 
reason that the men liked to sit around at the meetings 
and smoke. Whereupon the women, nothing daunted, 
replied that in that case they would appoint women 
who smoked, too. 

Dr. H. Paul Douglass says, ‘‘Women will or- 
ganize separately just so long as they are not given a 
place of full equality in the management of the affairs 
of the church.” This equality is what we must de- 
mand, not in the spirit of an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth, but with the same firmness in which we 
demand other high ideals of our church. Heaven for- 
bid that we sit and count up the number of men on 
any church committee and then insist upon an equal 
number of women. Let us forget sex distinction. 
May the best person, most fitted for the job, fill the 
place. I know of twelve churches which have or 
have had women as chairmen of their parish com- 
mittees. 

Now although Mrs. L. C. W. has the reputation 
for being liberal, I wonder whether she really merits it. 
Many times I have been called upon to defend my title 
of liberal in church affairs, and I have been obliged to 
admit that liberality in religious philosophy does 
not necessarily imply a progressive attitude toward 
life. How many times, especially in our New England 
churches, do we hear our average churchwoman say, 
“Well, we never have done it that way,” or, ‘““We always 
have done it this way.” 

Weare a little too circumspect, too careful. Early 
Unitarians rightly earned the title of liberal, and unless 
we are to be unworthy of our heritage we, too, must 
be more liberal, more open-minded and more pro- 
gressive. Somewhere in every age there is a forward- 
looking group, leaders and not followers. This group 
will naturally come to our church unless liberalism 
pushes them away and thus becomes devitalized. 

A second fine quality we discern in our average 
churchwoman is loyalty. What more desirable 
quality is there? A buoyant glad support in good 
times, a dogged stick-to-itiveness in hard times. 
Examples multiply themselves where Alliances not 
only hold the church together whenever possible, but 
hold themselves together against all odds to keep the 
nucleus of liberalism alive. 

Unfortunately all her qualities are not so ad- 
mirable. Even the best have their weak spots, and 
although I admire Mrs. L. C. W.’s efficiency and 
loyalty, I regret her matter-of-factness and conser- 
vatism. J deplore her sensitiveness. I know a woman 
who left a Unitarian church because the minister 


made an unfortunate wise-crack about her name. Did 
anyone ever hear of a woman resigning from a Woman’s 
Club for a similar reason? No, because somehow we 
are only over-sensitive in our religious life. An an- 
them sung in my church the other Sunday ought to 
supply the solution of this difficulty. ‘Great peace 
have they which love the Lord, and nothing shall 
offend them.” Surely if we truly love the Lord small 
incidents and comments would not offend us. 

We must admit, also, that our composite woman 
is a bit smug. Much as I dislike to admit it, this 
average woman shows distinct signs of being just a 
little too self-satisfied. She is generous of her means, 
yet we know that she does not always give of herself. 

Let us be generous, yes, and ever more so, but. 
let us not be charitable except in the sense of the word 
used by Paul in the epistle I mentioned before, ‘“Though 
I give all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give 
my body to be burned, if I have not love it profiteth 
me nothing.” 

None of us thinks of herself as an introvert in 
church matters, but I am sure you will recognize with 
me that unfortunate quality in our friend Mrs. L. C. W. 
She is so very efficient, businesslike and self-satisfied 
that she lacks perspective on what she is doing and 
where she is going. She takes charge of so many de- 
tails that she is often blind to the larger plan. In other 
words, she can’t see the wood for the trees. She 
almost has a closed mind on certain matters and is 
apt to be too easily optimistic towards life. An ac- 
quaintance of mine, not Unitarian or Universalist, is 
an active churchwoman. She is a good woman, 
church-going, helpful and generous. At a committee 
meeting one day when we were talking of everything 
but the matter in hand, someone told this story: 
“After the regular school physical examination, it was 
found that Isabelle, instead of gaining weight, was 
steadily losing. The visiting nurse checked up her 
home conditions, and found that there were nine other 
children in the family. Their regular breakfast con- 
sisted of one solitary slice of bread apiece and one thin 
slice of bacon. The bacon grease was carefully scraped 
and saved to be used on the slice of bread for a similar 
meal at noon. The situation was a direct result of the 
depression and not one of wilful improvidence.” 

While the rest of us shuddered, this good woman 
was hardly shocked by the story, because she simply 
refused to believe it. She wouldn’t let such an emo- 
tional appeal enter her consciousness to upset it. 
She was an unusually intelligent woman; she read the 
best magazines, the newest books, and saw the latest. 
plays. Yet the greatest depression in our history had 
not even touched her sympathies. She positively 
knew, she said smugly, that in her town of 6,000 there 
was not even one hungry child or one cold old person 
—even though half the town was out of work. 

_I was very much amused at a statement by Mrs. 
Emily Newell Blair, head of the N. R. A. Consumers 
Council. “All over the world today,” she is reported 
to have said, “women fear a back-to-the-kitchen 
movement.”’ 

Back to the kitchen! Have churchwomen ever 
come out of it? Oh yes, we are always ready and 
willing to serve church suppers—good old beans and 
cabbage salad. But how many of us can leave the 
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kitchen in time to attend the following entertainment 
or lecture? How many tea committees leave in the 
middle of the afternoon’s program? The women who 
serve the suppers do not always serve the church. 

In one parish in Maine, I am told that the women 
revolted from a fifty-two-week program of money 
raising. They pledged a moderate sum to the church 
and decided to spend the rest of their energies upon 
themselves, in having a wholesome year of inspiration 
with a modicum of suppers. Did the church suffer 
from lack of financial support and membership? Not 
at all. When membership in their group no longer 
was a burden, more women joined, and when more 
women joined, their organization was no longer a bur- 
den and their church thrived. 

A Presbyterian church in Kansas reports: “Grad- 
ually our church has been going out of business, until 
finally the women voted to quit business entirely, de- 
pending upon intelligent pledging and giving to do 
what they formerly did through church dinners and 
sales. The reaction to this move among the business 
men of our community has been very favorable. Our 
church raises through all its organizations about 
$10,000 a year. With the final action of the women’s 


organization, which has been the greatest offender in 
putting the church in business, we will raise this 
amount entirely by free-will offerings and subscrip- 
tions.” 

It is almost a corollary that if our Mrs. L. C. W. 
should become less material-minded she would be 
more religious, and vice versa. In fact, I think if she 
were completely filled with this spirit of love, she 
would no longer have any unfortunate traits of 
character. When the day comes that religion to a 
churchwoman becomes a sort of glamor, then Alliances 
and churches will have waiting lists. We must re- 
vitalize our religion so that it will be like the charm 
of which Barrie speaks, “a sort of bloom on a woman, 
which, if she has it, she doesn’t need anything else.”’ 

Here is the Liberal Churchwoman. She looks 
very much like me, for if a minister’s wife isn’t a 
churchwoman, whois? She looks very very much like 
each one of you. She has something which no one 
of the rest of us has—perennial youth, or rather peren- 
nial middle age. We can influence her for better or 
worse. We can make her grow always younger and 
more beautiful within. She is the mainstay of the 
church today and hope of the world tomorrow. 


Comment from Canton 
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Breakfast in Bed a Press Agent’s Myth 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


») HE myth-maker is immortal and his modern 
If you 
doubt this consider the following comedy of 
errors. On Sunday, October 7, The New 
York Herald-Tribune presented to a credulous world 
a front-page account of how the co-eds at St. Lawrence 
are served their Sunday morning breakfast in bed. 
Jane Louise Jones, Dean of Women, was quoted as 
saying of the alleged breakfast in bed, “It is a little 
luxury that I think every woman is entitled to.” 
Boston and Philadelphia papers hastened to inform 
their readers of the state of affairs at St. Lawrence, 
and added editorial comment. A New York American 
columnist had her say on the matter. The New York 
Times wanted a picture of some St. Lawrence co-eds 
eating their breakfast in bed. The enterprising World- 
Telegram put its cartoonists to work on the subject. 
Radio commentators helped to spread the tale. 

The reactions to this unprecedented burst of pub- 
licity were quick and overwhelming. Dean Jones’s 
mail was flooded with comment. Indignant protest 
and condemnation, humorous comments, and offers 
of advertising schemes came thick and fast. From 
north, south, east and west came the letters. One 
outraged mother is said to have written her daughter 
in this wise: “Don’t let me hear of your having break- 
fast in bed. You get upand dress for breakfast, young 
lady.” ; 

It all made a very fascinating story, especially 
the detail of Dean Jane Louise Jones, daughter of old 
Puritan Vermont, cast in the role of a champion of 
breakfast in bed. The entire story was, as the reporters 
say, “hot stuff,” and the press swallowed it whole. 
The only flaw in it was that it was utterly false. The 


facts are, first, that co-eds at St. Lawrence never 
have had their breakfast served in bed, Sunday or 
any other day, they do not now have breakfast in bed, 
and there is no slightest likelihood that they ever will 
enjoy that luxury. 

On a certain day this fall a gentleman came to 
interview Dean Jones on the living conditions of the 
girls at St. Lawrence. Reference was made to the new 
Dean Eaton Hall Cottage, a remodeled residence 
which the college opened this year. Incidentally, 
Dean Eaton Cottage is a delightful place for girls to 
live, well furnished and equipped and well super= 
vised. Dean Jones told her interviewer that the girls 
in the cottage came to the Dean Eaton Hall dining- 
room for all their meals except Sunday morning break- 
fast. On Sunday the food is sent over to the cottage 
and the girls get their own breakfasts. The administra- 
tion feels that this is only fair, since the girls who live 
in Dean Eaton Hall are allowed to eat Sunday break- 
fasts in informal attire, in the dining-room however, 
notin bed. From these facts the interviewer fabricated 
the story of St. Lawrence co-eds having breakfast in 
bed, and quoted Dean Jones as describing the practise 
as something “every woman is entitled to.’’ In jus- 
tice to the local reporters, it should be recorded that 
none of them had that interview or wrote that story. 
The St.Lawrence Plaindealer of Canton credits the story 
to ‘an inquisitive New York publicist.”” Who in- 
spired or authorized the publicist to thus publicize 
St. Lawrence your commenter does not know. He 
does know that publicity of this kind is a mighty 
poor investment for St. Lawrence. St. Lawrence has 
fine traditions and splendid ideals. She needs no 
crude and vulgar myths. 
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‘Observations of New Germany 
Dale DeWitt 


os) HE brief visitor to Germany today, who tries 
ve S| to see even to a small extent behind the 
6 Ss 
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ee] scenes, cannot help but come away with a 
4; wish that he might study more freely and 
more carefully at first hand the events that are taking 
place there. The intricacy of social patterns and ac- 
tivities in relation to change is probably greater than 
in any nation in the world today. The impression 
deepens that here is occurring one of the most strange 
and terrifying bits of history that has ever been enacted 
on the human stage. 

I have no illusions as to the difficulty of an ade- 
quate statement of developments in the new Germany, 
and have a wary attitude toward the conclusions and 
predictions of even the experts who offer the experience 
of considerable observation. I found newspaper men 
with whom I talked in Berlin, one of whom had been 
in Germany for the last fourteen years, ready to ex- 
press their feeling for the confusion of the situation 
and unpredictability of developments and events. A 
sense of presumption goes with any comments I make, 
yet I assume that, although each person’s impressions 
and contacts are limited, they may serve to add a 
bit to the sum total of understanding. 

One difficulty is that even in two weeks one can 
learn too much in the way of scattered impressions and 
incidents to write down in condensed form, and not 
enough to round into outline. 

In the first place I am of the opinion that an ex- 
cellent job is being done by the American newspaper 
men in Berlin. The keenness of understanding, care- 
fulness of statement and evaluation of source, all ap- 
parent in conversation, confirmed an impression I 
had formed from a critical reading of New York papers, 
that their score for dependability was rather high. 
They are working under a distinct handicap. In most 
countries foreign correspondents have the advantage 
of some association with competent newspaper men 
of the country they arein. Germany, however, has rid 
herself of most of her competent reporters, especially: 
those who have any objectivity of viewpoint. This 
makes it more difficult to get leads and to have access 
to news. Added to this the foreign newspaper men 
are severely hated by the Nazis and generally referred 
to in the German press as “foreign liars.”” They live 
under some uncertainty as to their fate, for, while they 
may send out almost any material they wish to, there 
is always the possibility of expulsion awaiting them. 

. One question I have been asked most frequently 
is whether things are as bad in Germany as they are 
made out. Apparently this question comes from 
newspaper reading. It raises one point of importance, 
and this is that while the newspaper material is gen- 
erally true the whole picture is not easy to get from the 
papers. Even if the papers are dependable, the dis- 
patches cover only what is of news value, and it is 
easy to get a picture of Germany far more hectic than 
really appears to the visitor. 

fi In the midst of an artificially induced state boom, 
Germany appears busy and even in some respects pros- 
perous. New automobiles in the cities, quite a number 


of building projects, and good crops with whole 
families working in the fields, and still the sense of en- 
thusiasm for the new Germany, all combine to give 
the impression to many travelers that everything is all 
right and most of the stories we hear are lies. It is 
possible, too, if one talks with the right people, to get a 
most favorable view of the reaction to the present 
government. It is only when one begins to look more 
critically into things, and especially the human aspects, 
that the surface deception is realized. : 

The newspapers of Germany are, of course, com- 
pletely under the domination of the propaganda min- 
istry. This means that there is little world news of 
any dependability, much Nazi propaganda, and that. 
the papers carry an almost deadly sameness and 
monotony. The result is that the Germans, formerly 
great newspaper readers, now do not pay much atten- 
tion to them. Every effort is made to sell them, but 
with scant results. Statistics are available as to the 
decrease in circulation and are impressive. I watched 
carefully after the first day in Berlin, and saw by ac- 
tual count only five papers purchased in five days. 
This must be rather extreme, but it is indicative of a 
type of unconscious reaction, the implications of 
which remain unrealized to the average German. 

The past summer has been, of course, a period of 
consolidation toward a unified Germany. The pres- 
sure to legalize the persecution and discrimination 
against the Jews was increased, resulting in the ex- 
treme edicts of Nuremberg. At the same time nothing 
was done to limit the activities of Julius Streicher and 
the other anti-Jewish extremists. There was going on 
the jockeying to try to maneuver the Protestants into 
some kind of control by the Nazi party, which finally 
reached the stage of the concrete proposals of Hans 
Kerrl, government official for the churches, who has 
been given the powers of Mueller but without clerical 
position. 

The Stahlhelm, war veterans organization, was 
abolished. A start was made, recently extended, in 
abolishing student organizations. The youth of the 
nation was detached from church control in so far as 
their organizations were concerned. The Nuremberg 
meetings added the substitution of the swastika as 
the national flag of Germany, an act symbolic of 
this consolidation that was accelerated during the 
summer. Hitler made it clear that the National 
Socialist Party was no longer the dominant political 
power within the state, but that the Nazi party was 
the state, even superior to its laws. His statement 
with reference to the Jews emphasized this. It was 
to the effect that the formulation of a legal status 
for the Jews was an experiment, and that if it did not 
work out satisfactorily the whole matter would be 
thrown into the hands of the Nazis to deal with as 
they saw fit. 

‘This consolidation of the nation under the con: 
ception of the National Socialist Party as the state is 
the outward expression of what Hitler constantly refers 
to as the unity of Germany. In view of the realities 
of the situation, it creates an interesting and growing 
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contradiction. For there is apparent, as this process 
of unification goes on, an equally progressive disunity 
of another sort. Here if ever the saying can be re- 
versed from “In union there is strength” to “In union 
there is weakness.’”’ For this very political and out- 
ward unity adds, by each step taken, some stress and 
strain on the loyalty of the Germans, by pulling them 
away from other loyalties which have tied them. 

The whole question of unity and disunity is the 
most interesting phase of the German situation. 
Hitler in effect says, not ‘Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me,” but rather, “Thou shalt have no 
other gods but me.”’ In an almost literal sense there 
is a kind of deification of Hitler among masses of the 
people. And almost literally, too, the German unity 
depends on the maintenance of this deification. There 
is much under the Nazi regime that the Germans do 
not like. Their dislike of various happenings is fre- 
quently vocal. But the criticism is not of Hitler. 
He is still the “good man,” ‘‘the righteous one,’’ mes- 
siah of German liberation, too great and too busy to be 
bothered with the problems which involve criticism. 
The common attitude is that if Hitler only knew 
about the things that are wrong he would straighten 
them out. But there is a certain detachment of the 
messiah which is maintained in a number of ways. 
People seldom know where Hitler is. He jumps 
around from place to place in an airplane, appearing 
unexpectedly here or there to make a speech. The 
legend is psychologically maintained by the propaganda 
ministry. In addition he so far has been able to sus- 
tain his position by actual achievements accredited to 
him. The two things which hold unbounded im- 
pressiveness for the people are the repudiation of the 
treaty of Versailles and the re-establishment of the 
army. German unity, which is genuine in support 
of National Socialism, is thus up to the present based 
on the semi-deification of Hitler, the freeing of Ger- 
many and the establishment of the army. Future 
unity depends on the maintenance of Hitler’s unique 
position, the continued valuing of those achieve- 
ments and, a very critical point for the peace of Europe, 
the consolidation of all Germans into the nation. 
This means primarily the political annexation of 
Austria. Germany can stand a great deal of internal 
trouble due to the unworkability of the National 
Socialist program if the present “spell” can be main- 
tained and the Germans believe in the prospect of 
including their blood brothers in the nation. 

In so far as the unity of Germany represents dic- 
tatorship, national independence, and a great army, 
it is a voluntary unity. But where the unity involves 
the identification of the state and all institutions with 
the National Socialist Party such unity achieved is 
quite evidently under a reluctance that creates ten- 
sion, division, and would probably involve revolt 
were not the main reasons for unity so compelling. 
Every informed person with whom I talked in some 
way emphasized the tension that was created by the 
taking over or abolition of institutions which have 
been historically a part of German life. But it is 
mostly Hitler’s lieutenants who have to carry out this 
program, and it is they rather than Hitler who get 
the force of the blame. 

The obvious factors of disunity, apart from what 


radicalism exists underground, are to be found in 
the church struggles, and in the clash between the 
moderationists and the extremists in administrative 
circles. 

Hitler’s greatest blunder, as seen by even some of 
his sympathizers, has been his handling of the church 
situation. The understanding of it most generally 
accepted is that in his fanatic hatred of Catholicism 
he carelessly selected an obscure army chaplain, who 
was one Of the first religionists to support him, to cap- 
ture Protestantism for the National Socialist Party. 
It was then to be used as an instrument to destroy the 
influence of the Catholic Church in Germany. His 
reckoning was in error in three respects. First in his 
selection of such a stupid man as Mueller as reichs- 
bishop. Second, in not understanding the historic lack 
of centralization in the Lutheran tradition. Third, in 
not, realizing that the Protestants did not care to turn 
their energies into a fight against Catholicism. He 
has not yet been able to incorporate Protestantism 
into the National Socialist state. 

While many think that through the influence of 
the elder clergy the Protestants might finally be 
brought into a compromise, almost everyone in Ger- 
many who speaks freely on the question says that the 
struggle with Catholicism is more serious. It is 
doubted if Hitler can possibly win. The clash is be- 
tween two organizations with totalitarian philosophies, 
one of the totalitarian state, the other the totalitarian 
church. Religion to Hitler must be Germanized. Re- 
ligion to Catholicism must be independent, final in 
authority, and international. There will be an un- 
ceasing, bitter battle between the two, or a yielding 
with an attempt at face-saving by Hitler. This pros- 
pect, if any does, may give Der Fuehrer a nervous 
breakdown. 

The struggle between the extremists and mod- 
erationists reached an open expression when Dr. 
Schacht, head of the Reichsbank, made his famous 
speech warning the so-called irresponsible element 
that they were upsetting the delicate financial ma- 
chinery which he had set up. In Germany this sum- 
mer there was everywhere the feeling that this openly 
expressed difference of viewpoint was part of a situa- 
tion which might at any moment result in another 
blood purge such as that of June 30 last year. A crisis 
was avoided, either by Hitler’s shrewdness or his in- 
ability to face the issue. Undoubtedly, however, the 
problem is‘such that a crisis may ultimately be un- 
avoidable. 

There is a great deal of journalistic talk about a 
struggle for power between the National Socialist 
Party and the army. Some writers see the army as the 
dominant power in Germany and expect that it will 
soon depose Hitler in favor of the aristocrats of older 
Germany. The viewpoint which I gathered on this 
question was to the effect that, although the army is 
very powerful and could undoubtedly rule politically, 
it was not greatly interested in doing so. It is not in- 
terested in politics expect as its own development is 
concerned. Whenever the political activities interfere 
with the military ambitions of the army politics has to 
yield, as when a large number of pastors were released 
from prison to make easier the negotiations of the 
naval treaty with Britain. Hitler’s belief in a powerful 
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army makes him a satisfactory instrument for their 
purposes, and so long as he can maintain his political 
prestige there is no reason to think they have a real 
quarrel with him. If, however, the spell is ever broken 
and the unworkability of the Nazi program becomes too 
apparent, the army would undoubtedly be the domi- 
nant factor in determining the political set-up. Their 
power at present is used only in a negative sense and 
invoked only in their own interest. 

The effort to bring all young people into the 
Hitler youth movement has proved a disturbing factor 
of some proportions. The boys and girls mostly like 
it, since the parades with uniforms and flags are thrill- 
ingly and impressively conducted. But it has meant 
the closing down of all other youth groups, religious 
and secular, and the parents are frequently greatly up- 
set over this. It sometimes means trouble between 
parents and children. 

In view of the obvious tensions in Germany today, 
one is compelled to say both yes and no to the loudly 
proclaimed unity. There is unity on nationalism, but 
not on policies and program. Where there is a growing 
underground radical movement, a desperate religious 
struggle, a people torn in loyalty to ancient institutions 
being abolished, a possible crisis between extremists 
and moderationists, a Jewish persecution, and innumer- 
able less obvious discontents, it seems very far-fetched 
to claim a united nation. 

Words, however, have a peculiar significance in 
Germany today. Besides unity there is the word 
liberty, used with the greatest indifference to the fact 
that there is less liberty in Germany than almost any- 
where in the world today. There is the word justice, 
which comes to mean the will of any Nazi official who 
has power of decision in any specific case. The dis- 
torting of the word justice is one of the saddest of all. 
A former high official in Germany, when asked what 
he would do first if back in power, answered that he 
would first re-establish some standards of justice, all 
standards having been abolished. 

The word truth means whatever the propaganda 
ministry wishes one to believe. Julius Streicher, the 
chief extremist foe of the Jews, at his Berlin meeting in 
August, said that to lie was impossible in Germany, 
but that it was possible for newspaper correspondents 
to send anything they wished to other countries. The 
first part of his statement may be right, in view of what 
the word truth has come to mean to the Nazis. 

I have not made these comments on the situation 
in Germany as judgments which I feel equipped to ex- 
press with any dogmatism myself. Rather they are 
viewpoints based on the best of the sources with which 
I came in contact this summer, and link well with 
what observations I was able to make. Personally, 
whatever dislike I have for National Socialism—and it 
is rather complete—is surrounded with a background 
of awareness of Germany’s desperation in the years 
since the war and the injustice of the other European 
nations toward her. With a group of young men in 
1922 I stood in the Bismarck hall in Berlin and listened 
to an eloquent plea for the good will of other nations 
toward the new republican Germany. Chancellor 
Wirth, who was speaking, closed his talk with the 
words, ‘‘Even a defeated nation is entitled to justice.”’ 
I must remember that if the word justice had meant 


what it should to France and England in those days, 
it might today have more meaning in Germany. 


* *% * 


A MEDITATION FOR THE WEEK AHEAD 
Robert Merrill Bartlett 


XVI. A New God for a New Age 

E estimated reach of the new universe, as 
stated by the Harvard Observatory, is a 
million light years, and light travels 186,000 
miles a second, or six trillion miles in one 
year. The origin of our solar system is dated between 
three and eight billion years ago. If we take a jour- 
ney out into the Milky Way we discover a colony of 
star worlds 300,000 light years in diameter; and coming 
to the edge of the Milky Way we have but begun our 
journey. ‘Beyond the Milky Way the deserts of 
astronomical space stretch in all directions.” There are 
approximately three billion stars. ‘‘An average star 
contains about a thousand million million million mil- 
lion tons of matter.”’ The sun is comparatively near, 
only 92,000,000 miles away. Our nearest known stel- 
lar neighbor, Alpha Centauri, is 265,000 times as dis- 
tant from us as the sun. There are great stars forty 
million times the bulk of our sun. The psalmist in 
the Bible wrote centuries ago, ‘“The heavens declare 
the glory of God and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork.” The new universe we live in is a thou- 
sand times vaster and more wonderful than the one 
he knew. The wide reaches and immensities inspire 
us to believe in a divine mind who supports the uni- 
versal life—a spirit with whom we have kinship. The 
visions of our age present a God who is greater than 
the God of past generations. 


Prayer 


All that I am not, and desire to be, 

God is. 

Weary I am, but He is at rest, 

Helpless, but He is All Powerful, 

Ignorant, but He is Wisdom Eternal. 
Selfish and self-centered, but He is Love. 
Cold is my heart, but His is on fire. 

And dark, but in Him is no darkness at all. 
And fearful, but Perfect Love casteth out fear. 
A child I am, and He is my Father, 

A penitent, and He is my Saviour, 

A wayfarer, and He is my Guide, 

My God, and my All. 


(“Surrender,” by Natalie Victor. Faith Press, 
London, 1930.) 


* * 


THIS IS THE WAY TO DO IT 


We want to build a garage at the parsonage on a volunteer 
basis; that is, you and your neighbor will dig the excavation, mix 
the cement, do the roofing, do everything, in fact! Materials will 
be purchased through friends at absolute cost, we hope to borrow 
a cement mixer; trucking will be done free of charge and—there 
will be a glass of sweet cider for the workers, just as there used to 
be in the days of the “‘raisin’ bees.’’? Work has already begun—but 
the real work remains to be done. We need a hard working crew . 
for next Saturday afternoon at 2 o’clock. What will you give 7 
toward this job—labor or cash? We need both, but we must have 
the labor. Speak to Mr. Ralph Smith or Mr. Kapp if you will 
help.—The Torch, Fitchburg Universalist Church. 
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Resolutions and Recommendations Adopted at the 
General Convention 


RESOLUTIONS AS ADOPTED 


In presenting the following resolutions, your Committee 
have endeavored not to trespass upon the provinces of other 
committees, nor merely to repeat the resolutions of past con- 
ventions, nor to cover the whole field of social and political re- 
form; but to confine themselves mainly to the work of our own 
Church, and to express what we believe to be the sentiment of 
this Convention concerning our Church and its immediate tasks. 

We pause for a moment to record our gratitude to our minis- 
ters who, at great personal sacrifice, have stood at their posts 
through this terrific depression; to those heroic women, the minis- 
ters’ wives, who have strengthened their hands, and would not 
let them fail; and to the laymen who have loyally held on to their 
faith and helped their pastors to save churches which otherwise 
would have been wiped from the map. We have in these records 
a new “‘Acts of the Apostles,”’ no less divine than the one in the 
New Testament. 

May we also make one more preliminary remark to give 
voice to our admiration of the splendid young ministers in these 
gatherings. Nowhere can there be found groups of more brilliant 
promise. We may safely commit to their strong and vigorous 
guidance the destinies of our Church. Let us recognize their 
right to the utmost freedom of thought and action. If they 
looked at all things as do their elders, we should despair of the 
future. May God bless them and bring to pass their visions of 
better things. In the meantime, let us avoid that conservatism 
which “‘refuses to look at the new moon out of regard for that 
ancient institution—the old,”’ and that radicalism which insists 
that no voyage is successful which does not wreck the ship. 


I. Appreciation 


Whereas, the preparations for the holding of this Convention, 
the arrangements for its religious services, as well as for its busi- 
ness sessions, have been so completely and so happily made, and 
everything done for our comfort or convenience, therefore 

Be it resolved, that the thanks of this Convention be extended 
to the minister and people of the National Memorial Church for 
their thoughtfulness and hospitality; to Dr. Albert W. Harned, 
musical director and organist, and to the choir, for their inspiring 
music which added so greatly to the beauty of the services held 
in the church; to Secretary Wallace, to Professor Joseph Mayer, 
and to all the speakers and helpers; to the Rev. Emerson H. 
Lalone and Mr. Laurence Shorey for their publicity work and for 
securing the cooperation of the public press, especially The Post, 
The Star and The News; and to the Mayflower Hotel for its many 
courtesies. 

Be it further resolved, that our thanks are also due to Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins for his opening sermon, which struck the 
keynote of the hour, on the unfulfilled mission of Liberalism and 
the undeveloped possibilities of Universalism. ‘‘The Liberal 
must do more than put a new truth in place of an old. He must 
fulfill the truth that was in the old.’”’ Those words open a limit- 
less vista before us. To Dr. George C. Baner we are indebted for 
the Occasional Sermon, which sounded the knell of defeatism and 
the opening strains of an onward march. 


II. Retiring Officers and Trustees 

Whereas, owing to the expiration of their terms of office, 
the president of this Convention, Mr. Victor A. Friend, and 
trustees, Dr. Frank D. Adams, Dr. John Sayles, the Honorable 
Leon O. Tebbetts, the Honorable George E. Danforth and Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson, are retiring from office,—therefore 

Be it resolved, that this Convention express to them our 
sincerest appreciation of their able leadership, unfailing loyalty 
and personal sacrifices in carrying on the work of our Convention 
through one of the most trying and discouraging periods of our 
history. 


Be it further resolved, that we urge them to continue unofficial- 
ly to give the church the benefit of their experience and sound 
advice. And we suggest that the new Board urge Mr. Louis 
Annin Ames and Judge Robert W. Hill to continue their in- 
dispensable services upon the Finance Committee. That a still 
further word be added in regard to Mr. Friend, who does not 
realize, perhaps, how much he has meant to thousands of Uni- 
versalists by standing with us through these years, helping 
“with his clear head, business sagacity and personal generosity,” 
nor how many of us have been inspired by the simple, modest, 
brave, patient and efficient life of Victor Friend. 


III. Universalist Publishing House and Publications 


Whereas, among the agencies which have contributed so 
largely to the interests of our denomination, our Universalist 
Publishing House stands out prominently with The Christian 
Leader, our official organ—therefore 

Be tt resolved, that in gratitude for the past, as well as in an- 
ticipation of the future, we give our whole-hearted support to 
the Publishing House and the Leader; that we recognize the pains- 
taking efforts of Dr. van Schaick and his editorial staff, and the 
opportunities they offer for free discussion in the columns of the 
Leader, and 

Be tt further resolved, that, in this connection, we make ap- 
proving mention of The Universalist Herald, edited and published 
by the Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale, at Canon, Georgia, and the 
good work it is doing in the Southern field; that it also deserves 
the encouragement and support of this Convention, with many 
other local church papers. 


IV. International Church Extension 


Whereas, the fundamental principles of our faith commit us 
to a practical application of the ideals of brotherhood and love as 
the basis of international cooperation and world brotherhood, and 

Whereas, our organized work in Japan and Korea is a sig- 
nificant and important contribution to international under- 
standing and world peace, therefore 

Be it resolved, that the Secretary of this Convention be in- 
structed to send to all of our workers in Japan and Korea, both 
native and American, the greetings of this Convention, commend 
their zeal and devotion to a hard task and assure them of our 
confidence in them and of our support, both materially and 
spiritually, as they represent us in these difficult fields, and 

Be it further resolved, that the International Church Extension 
Board, in cooperation with our other denominational agencies, 
educate our people in the opportunities this work presents for a 
broader expression of our faith. 


V. Peace on Earth 


Whereas, there are many agencies devoting themselves to 
the cause of peace on earth, and many plans proposed to that 
end, some of which plans have been submitted to this com- 
mittee, 

Be it resolved, that it is not the function of this Convention to 
indorse all these plans, or any one of them, to the exclusion of all 
others, but it is our function, first and most important of all, to 
insist that every Universalist church is, by virtue of that very 
fact, an organization for peace, as well as for temperance, for 
education and for social reform. That, while men may honestly 
differ as to ways and means of promoting peace, the idea itself is 
inherent in the very structure of our thought and the genius of 
our denomination. 

Be it further resolved, that we approve and commend the in- 
tention of the President of the United States in declaring the 
neutrality of this country in the war now going on between Italy 
and Ethiopia, and his expressed declaration to “‘keep this country 
free and unentangled from any possible war across the sea.” 
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VI. Democracy 

Whereas, in the various addresses delivered before different 
organizations in this Convention, new social and political sys- 
tems have been advocated, 

Be it resolved, that while our minds are open to new light from 
all sources, and to all suggestions that may help us solve the 
problems that perplex us, the time has not yet come for the 
changes that are suggested; 

Be it further resolved, that we are not compelled to choose 
between communism and fascism, but that we may still adhere 
to the democracy under which we have made the progress that 
has been achieved as a nation and the freedom we enjoy as 
churches; and which, as its abuses are corrected and its excesses 
checked, affords the greatest promise of our future development. 
The last refuge of political and religious liberty today, as in the 
beginning, is our representative republic. 


VII. The Universalist Church 

Whereas, we are beginning to emerge into the light from a 
period of doubt and questioning concerning the value and per- 
manence of our denomination, therefore 

Be it resolved, that our Church must still hold its place in the 
world and its mission and message for mankind; that we re- 
affirm as that message our “faith in God as eternal and all-con- 
quering love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the authority of truth known 
or to be known, and in the power of men of good-will and sacri- 
ficial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively establish the 
Kingdom of God;” that a despairing and indifferent world needs 
that message. 

Be it further resolved, that we, as delegates to this Convention, 
while holding ourselves ready to cooperate at all times with all 
of the churches and all movements for human welfare, believe in 
the Universalist Church as the agency through which its members 
may make that cooperation most effective. 

Be it still further resolved, that our belief in international 
brotherhood is entirely compatible with intensive work in our 
own parishes; that if we fail in these local centers, liberty and 
justice and brotherhood will not prevail around the circumference. 
To develop in our local parishes and people and in ourselves the 
qualities we wish to characterize mankind, is to make the most 
important contribution most of us can make to the great con- 
summation. 


VIII. The Kingdom of God 


Whereas, there are many and confused voices in this dis- 
tracted world, many self-anointed prophets proclaiming “‘this 
is the way; walk ye in it.” 

Be it resolved, that any system or any measure that remakes 
conditions, but that fails to remake character, is doomed to 
disaster. It matters not which system is proposed, socialism, 
communism, fascism, or any other, this remains eternally true: 
(1) that the Kingdom of God must be built by those who believe 
in God, who have the love of God in their hearts; (2) the Kingdom 
of God must be built upon spiritual views of the universe and of 
life. We cannot have the Kingdom of God and leave God out. 
To quote the words of our great preacher, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall: 
“We must have men and women of Christian character in order 
that they may be organized into an ideal social order. Herein 
is the fundamental task of the Christian Church.” 


IX. Persecution of the Jews 


Whereas, we have read with sorrow of the persecution of the 
Jewish people in present-day Germany, and 

Whereas, we hold in abhorrence religious and economic per- 
secution, 

Be it resolved, that the people of the Universalist Church ex- 
press their sympathy for these unfortunate victims of racial and 
economic prejudice. 


X. Loyalty Fellowship 


Be it resolved, by this the bi-annual session of the Universalist 
General Convention, that we express our approval of the or- 


ganization (at the Worcester, Mass., session) of the Loyalty 
Fellowship. 

We recognize the financial aid given the Convention by the 
Loyalty Fellowship, which to a large degree enabled the Conven- 
tion to make a forty percent reduction in the church quotas. 
We commend the Loyalty Fellowship as offering an opportunity 
for the expression of individual loyalty to the Universalist de- 
nomination. We urge its continuance, and that further effort 
be made to increase its membership, believing that our con- 
stituency will welcome this privilege of expressing its interest in 
the aims and work of the Universalist General Convention. 


XI. Institute of World Affairs 


Inasmuch as the Institute of World Affairs held at Ferry 
Beach in August, 1985, proved that our people are interested in al! 
that pertains to world affairs, we recommend that the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist General Convention offer such 
friendly offices as they can exercise to encourage our parishes to 
make all possible provision for representation to be in attendance 
at the second annual session of the Institute of World Affairs 
to be held at Ferry Beach August 15-21, 1936. 


XII. Open Forums 


Whereas, there are world movements increasingly inimical 
to the democracy and spiritual freedom on which the Universalist 
Church was founded, and 

Whereas, the Open Forum is acknowledged to be an effective 
instrument for the creation and nurture of a free and enlightened 
public opinion which is the safeguard of these basic principles, 
therefore 

Be it resolved, that the Universalist General Convention goes 
on record as favoring the organization of Open Forums in our 
churches where leadership for such meetings is available, and 

Be it further resolved, that the General Convention commend 
the effective work being carried on in the Open Forums of the 
Universalist churches in Peoria, Ill., and Newark, N. J. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AS ADOPTED 
I. International Church Extension Work 


Whereas, the report of the International Church Extension 
Board shows progress in reduction of the deficit of our Japan and 
Korean churches while extending the work of the same, we 

Recommend that this Board be commended, and its progres- 
sive policies in advancing our cause be continued. 


II. Appointment of a Press Representative 


Whereas, the matter of publicity for our General Convention 
activities is left largely to the press of the nation, we 

Recommend that the General Convention Board study the 
possibilities of appointing a press representative who shall 
periodically give publicity to matters of interest both to our own 
people and to the public at large. 


{1I. Commission on Pastoral Psychology 


Whereas, the Commission on Pastoral Psychology suggests 
that the effectiveness of its efforts in this field would be increased 
if the geographical situation of the members of the Commission 
were such as to allow personal conferences; we, therefore, 

Recommend to the incoming Board of Trustees that a more 
compact group be charged hereafter with this vital task, and that 
some provision be made to enable the Commission to meet at least 
once a year. 


y 


IV. International Youth Conference 


Whereas, the International Youth Conference is to be held 
at the Isles of Shoals, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, next summer, 
August 15-22; we 

Recommend that the General Convention commend this 
International Conference and that the Board contribute $100 
as our share of the expense of this conference. 


V. Co-ordinated Denominational Program 


Whereas, conflicts in aims and purposes among the auxiliary 
bodies of our denomination often arise, and 
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Whereas, a coordinated program among the various de- 
nominational groups is desirable, we 

Recommend that the General Superintendent be instructed 
to arrange meetings each year of representatives of these auxiliary 
groups to prepare and coordinate an annual program. 


VI. Clara Barton Diabetic Camp 


Whereas, it has been demonstrated that the people of the 
Universalist Church are ready to respond with sacrificial giving 
for philanthropic causes that appeal to their heads and their 
hearts, and . 

Whereas, the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp at North Oxford, 
owned and operated by the W. N. M. A., assisted by the Y. P. 
C. U. and other groups, has proved its value, we 

Recommend that this Convention use its influence in educat- 
ing our laymen to the value of this project and urging their 
financial support. 


VII. Commission on Liberal Evangelism 

Whereas, the report of the Commission on Liberal Evangel- 
ism outlines a progressive extension of helps toward an enriched 
worship program, a broader understanding of the present applica- 
tion of the religion of Jesus through study groups, and a deeper 
experience and use of liberal religion in personal life, we 

Recommend that this committee be enlarged and the plans 
which appear in its report be carried out, and we further 

Recommend that daily devotional readings for the entire 
year be prepared and made available. 


VIII. Endowment for the Universalist National Memorial 

Church 

We note the steady increase of the Endowment Fund of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, which already amounts 
to more than $20,000, held in trust either by the General Con- 
vention or by the church itself. This is a gratifying indication of 
the extent to which the National Memorial Church in five and 
one-half years has come to be regarded by our people. We, 
therefore, 

Recommend to Universalists everywhere that they contribute 
to this endowment fund by gifts or bequests. And we further 

Recommend that the General Convention make available to 
our people a suggested form of bequest. 


IX. Conscientious Objectors 

Whereas, the intention of Article 13 of the Universalist 
Laws of Fellowship is to give to the conscientious objector in the 
Universalist Church the same safeguards against enforced mili- 
tary service as is extended by the government to members of the 
Society of Friends and others taking a similar position on religious 
grounds; and 

Whereas, the effectiveness of this law in achieving this end 
can only be determined by a ruling of the Department of Justice 
of the United States at the request of the President of the United 
States; therefore we 

Recommend that this Convention, through its General Sec- 
retary, hereby respectfully petitions the President of the United 
States to instruct the Department of Justice to give a ruling as to 
the war-time status of the Universalist Conscientious Objector, 
and as to the present status of such persons under enforced mili- 
tary training in schools, colleges and universities; and to inform 
this Convention, in the event that Article 13 is not sufficient to 
achieve the desired end, what steps shall be taken to make it 
effective. 


X. General Convention Fiscal Policy and Budget 

Whereas, the reports of the Board of Trustees and the 
Treasurer indicate a continuance of the most vital work of the 
denomination with a substantially balanced budget in most dif- 
ficult economic times; and 

Whereas, this result has been accomplished by the use of a 
portion of the current unrestricted gifts and bequests for current 
expenses; and 

Whereas, the Finance Committee has presented to the Con- 
vention a budget based upon the same policy; we 


Recommend that the policy of the Trustees be approved and 
the proposed budget be approved and accepted. 


XI. Development of Resources and Opportunities 


Whereas, the increasingly apparent need and desire of the 
world is for a more aggressive presentation of the liberal view- 
point in religion; and 

Whereas, the Universalist Church individually and as mem- 
ber of the Free Church Fellowship can supply that need only by 
maintaining a strong and respected denomination; we 

Recommend that our national and state officials, our minis- 
ters and laymen, be urged to meet this situation by the develop- 
ment of our resources and opportunities with greater emphasis 
upon our Universalist heritage and destiny, looking toward an 
increase in outlet for liberal religion as our immediate and con- 
structive task. 


XII. Common Front Against War 


Whereas, Christianity is and must-remain fundamentally 
and unalterably opposed to the war system; and 

Whereas, the combined voice of a united Christendom can 
and should outlaw and banish war as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes; we 

Recommend that the Board of Trustees of this Convention 
be authorized and instructed to appoint a committee to use every 
effort to establish a common front of every Christian denomina- 
tion to this end, and to pledge the continual support of this de- 
nomination in such a movement. 


XIII. Social Action 


Whereas, the church must accept its responsibility in regard 
to Social Problems; and 

Whereas, increased fundamental knowledge in this field is 
indispensable to real progress; and 

Whereas, there should be available in our churches machinery 
for influence and action; we 

Recommend that copies of the Program for Social Action 
adopted by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
be sent to the churches of the denomination and distributed by 
them to all our members; and we further 

Recommend that each church of the denomination appoint 
and maintain a standing committee on Social Action charged 
with the duty of exerting the influence of the church on current 
problems. 


XIV. Young People’s Program - 


Whereas, the National Young People’s Christian Union, by 
action at its 1985 Convention, expressed a desire for cooperation 
in the preparation and presentation of an adequate youth pro- 
gram for the young people of the Universalist Church; we 

Recommend that the Board of Trustees recognize its unique 
responsibility in relation to this program; and we further 

Recommend that ministers, officials and laymen of the Uni- 
versalist Church familiarize themselves with and, so far as pos- 
sible, assist in the development of the young people’s program. 


XV. Peace Bonds 


Whereas, the importance of strengthening and implementing 
the agencies for peace is self-evident; we 

Recommend to our people through the Board of Trustees of 
the General Convention, the purchase of Peace Bonds, in co- 
operation with the National Council for the Prevention of War, 
with the allotment of 40 percent of the purchase price to the 
financing of the program of our own Commission on International 
Relations. 


XVI. Peace Plebiscite 


Whereas, the Peace Plebiscite which was originated by the 
Congregational Church has aroused a wide-spread interest; and 

Whereas, it would be of far more value in determining the 
attitude of church people toward the problem of world peace if 
all churches were to unite in the undertaking; therefore, we 

Recommend that our Board of Trustees be directed to take 


the necessary steps to assure the participation of our Universalist 
people in this Plebiscite. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE MINISTERIAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Whereas, it is incumbent upon ministers of the Christian 
faith to observe standards of conduct higher than mere legal re- 
quirements demand, and 

Whereas, the Christian ministry of the Universalist Church 
recognizes that the act of any of its members not in accordance 
with these standards reflects upon the standing and spiritual 
authority of the group as teachers of religion and ethics, 

Be it resolved, that the Universalist Ministerial Association 
go on record as condemning the disturbing participation of re- 
tired ministers in the parishes to which a successor has been 
called to leadership. (Adopted unanimously.) 

Resolved, that the editor of The Christian Leader be requested 
invariably to publish the names of persons who shall submit com- 
munications commenting upon, or criticizing, communications 
in preceding issues of the Leader. (Adopted 19 to 5.) 

* * * 
A CONGREGATIONAL PEACE PLEBISCITE 

The Council for Social Action of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., is 
sponsoring a peace plebiscite to be taken in Congregational-Chris- 
tian churches from November 8 to 11. Participants in the 
plebiscite are asked to check one of the following questions: 

“T believe as a Christian I should bear arms in or otherwise 
support— 

“1, Any war which the United States government may de- 
clare, 

“2. Any war declared by the United States government 
against an internationally recognized aggressor. 

“3. Only a war declared by the United States government 
after making utmost use of every agency for peace. 

“4. Only a war in which United States territory has been 
invaded. 

“5. No war which the United States government may de- 
clare.” 

They are also asked to indicate whether or not they will ad- 
vocate for the United States membership in the League, “‘con- 
sultation with other nations in support of the Kellogg Pact . . .,” 
“national isolation through strict neutrality legislation,’ ‘““more 
equal distribution of world resources and markets,” ‘‘a larger 
army, navy and air force,’ “abolition of compulsory military 
training,’ “‘government control of the munitions industry.” They 
are also asked to indicate the age group to which they belong, 
sex, church membership, and occupation. The September 15 
issue of Social Action, published by the Council, is devoted to a 
discussion of the plebiscite —Information Service, Federal Council. 

* * * 


HUMANITARIAN AID FOR ETHIOPIA 


The plight of Ethiopia has aroused deep sympathy in Amer- 
ica. The missionary and other service agencies there are totally 
inadequate and insufficiently equipped to deal with the appalling 
need, which will steadily grow greater and more acute as the war 
proceeds and the casualties increase. 

In order to help meet this situation, an organization directed 
by a group of responsible leaders in the religious and philanthropic 
life of the nation has been set up with headquarters at 2 West 
46th Street, New York City, under the name of “‘American Aid 
for Ethiopia.” 

The members of the Executive Committee, all serving in a 
volunteer capacity, are: William Jay Schieffelin, president of the 
American Mission to Lepers, chairman; Thomas Jesse Jones, 
educational director of the Phelps-Stokes Fund; Sidney E. Gold- 
stein, chairman of the Commission on Social Justice of the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis; George E. Haynes, executive 
secretary of the Department of Race Relations, Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America; Emory Ross, secretary of the 
African Welfare Committee of the Federal Council; Harwood B. 
Catlin, secretary; Major General John F. O’Ryan, treasurer. 
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As far as known, this is the only committee established for 
the purpose of working on a national scale to focus American 
interest in and support for Ethiopia in terms of humanitarian 
services. It has the approval and cooperation of the Consul 
General for Ethiopia, and the American representative of the 
Ethiopian Red Cross. 

The Ethiopian Red Cross, under the direction of Dr. T. A. 
Lambie, its newly appointed Secretary General, who is at work 
in Ethiopia, is in great need of staff and equipment. For the 
present the committee will cooperate with Dr. Lambie to what- 
ever degree is made possible by the prompt response for the 
American people to the appeal for funds, by sending personnel and 
equipment for ambulance and field hospital services. 

Volunteer groups throughout the country are urged to or- 
ganize local branches of ‘‘American Aid for Ethiopia’ and to 
keep in touch with the national office in New York City, in order 
that they may be kept informed about developments in Ethiopia, 
and be supplied with literature. 


A BISHOP’S MONUMENT 

A report by its president, William Fellowes Morgan of New 
York, shows that the Church Pension Fund of the Protestant. 
Episcopal Church now has assets of about $30,000,000. Al- 
though its securities declined in value slightly during the depres- 
sion, most of the loss has been erased in the last two years. 
Nearly 1900 retired clergymen and widows and orphans of 
clergymen are now receiving an average allowance of $946 a year. 
The capital fund has grown from $8,000,000 in 1917 to its present 
size through bequests, the absorption of other pension funds, and 
the annual contribution by churches of 7 percent of their clergy- 
man’s salary. 

Probably no other Protestant Church has so effectively 
protected its clergy and their families against the exigencies of 
old age, disability, and death. 

This great fund is a living monument to our distinguished 
Massachusetts bishop, William Lawrence. It was he, with his. 
genius for unselfish money-raising which has benefited Harvard, 
Wellesley, and other institutions, who obtained the $8,000,000: 
which laid a firm financial base for the fund. 

Other pension schemes have broken down because no pro- 
vision had been made for the “accrued liability’? of the older: 
members. The Episcopal fund, established on the best actuarial 
principles, has been able steadily to increase its benefits and has. 
served as a model for other important pension systems in America 
and abroad, 

Having weathered the worst financial crisis in the country’s. 
history, it seems destined to attain the full stature which Bishop 
Lawrence planned it to have thirty years after its beginning. 
During the last five years it has been the savior and defender of 
many a home and family.—Boston Herald. 

* * * 


THE RIGHT WORD 


A certain refined and well educated Southern lady justly 
prides herself upon her ability to use the right word for the place, 
but even she sometimes makes a mistake. Witness the following,. 
which she relates at her own expense. 

One of the neighbors called one day to ask her to buy some. 
nice fresh meat, as he had slaughtered a fine pig, but she ex- 
plained to him that they used very little meat in her home, “‘so, 
little in fact that I am almost a veterinarian.” 


* * * 


SING NOT OF WAR 
Fern E. Fennessy 
O Poetry, 
What offenses are committed in your name: 
You are used to praise the war god’s thunder, 
You are used to sing the fighter’s fame. 


Since peace is sweet, 

Sing not of glorious war. 

Praise not the battle’s splendor to our youth, 
The cause of peace is better served by truth. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHAT IF THE CRIMINAL STARTS SHOOTING? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Forgive me if I say that the editorial, “Sanctions versus no 
sanctions,” affords heat rather than light. But light is the more 
needed. I question the implication of the final sentence, ‘‘Verily 
the saints have their mission, but the kind-hearted roughneck 
with some common sense is more needed now.” Is it your opinion 
that “the saints” are constitutionally deficient in common sense 
as compared with “‘kind-hearted roughnecks?” 

Those with whom you ‘“‘find it hard to be patient” are speci- 
fied as “the doctrinaires who set up an ideal of never using force 
to curb evil, and yet expect an ordered society to evolve.” 
Who are those “‘doctrinaires,’’ and where? I never saw one. 

Do you mean pacifists? I call myself a thoroughgoing 
pacifist. But I certainly believe in ‘“‘the use of force to curb 
evil.” That is to say, I regard policing as an indispensable func- 
tion of society, and policing involves the physical control of 
criminals and even sometimes the killing of a desperado. What I 
object to is war, collective homicide, the wholesale killing—not 
of criminals, but of good men by good men, patriots by patriots, 
Christians by Christians. Collective homicide becomes no dif- 
ferent by being called a “‘sanction.”? It remains the sum of ali 
villainies, the consummate idiocy, the suicide of civilization. 

Policing discriminates between the upright citizen and the 
wrongdoer. War, on the contrary, involves good and bad, the 
sick, the aged, even the mothers and the young children, in a 
common disaster. That is the chief reason why the analogy of 


- policing with war is false. The fallacy is probably due to the 


personification of nations, a general habit well nigh fatal to clear 
thinking. A person may do wrong. But a nation as such can 
do no wrong. Whatever evil a few men constituting a govern- 
ment may do in a nation’s name, the overwhelming majority of 
the people—men, women and children—are innocent. Further- 
more, a wrongdoing person can reasonably and righteously, and 
usually without endangering any one else, be restrained by physi- 
eal force if moral suasion is inadequate. Such person has a 
body, the instrument of his misbehavior. Being a physical en- 
tity, he can be put into a prison cell. He has a neck on which 
the hangman’s noose may tighten. But a nation cannot thus be 
treated. It may be personified, but personification provides no 
physical body that can be handcuffed or jailed, no collective neck 
that can be made to stretch a rope. 

Is it not clear that physical coercion is not properly applic- 
able to collectivities, but only to individuals? This was dis- 
tinctly recognized by the wise makers of our Constitution. An 
outstanding feature of our federal system, to which Bryce gave 
much attention in his study of the American Commonwealth, 
is the fact that the Constitution makes no provision for the co- 
ercion of a state by the general government. But individual 
delinquents or wrongdoers within a state may be coerced by the 
general government, a very different thing. Said Oliver Ells- 
worth, in discussing this point in the Convention: “If we should 
attempt to execute the laws of the Union by sending an armed 
force against a delinquent state, it would involve the good and 
bad, the innocent and guilty, in the same calamity.” Senator 
Borah, in the earliest resolution for the outlawry of war, intro- 
duced in the Senate in 1928, referred to this notable feature of our 
government as follows: “Whereas, in our Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787 it was successfully contended by Madison and 
Hamilton, that the use of force when applied to people 
collectively, that is, to states or nations, was unsound in prin- 
ciple,’ etc. 

Unfortunately, the framers of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations lacked the clear insight on this matter of Madison and 
Hamilton and their colleagues, and fell into the error of pre- 
scribing sanctions against whole peoples. They forgot Burke’s 
famous remark: “I do not know the method of drawing up an 
indictment against a whole people.’’ Consequently, what they 
set up was in theory a league to enforce peace by making war on 


the nation that breaks the peace. I say “in theory,” for not once 
in the fifteen years and more of the League’s history have the 
sanctions been executed, or even sought to be executed. 

Can you not, Mr. Editor, be patient a little longer? For it 
appears that now at long last the sanctions are to be tested in 
practise, at any rate tke sanctions that fall short of war. De- 
spite the ominous assembling of British warships in the Mediter- 
ranean, no military or naval operations are yet avowedly pro- 
jected in the present dangerous international situation, but only 
economic pressure on Italy, which has been pronounced by the 
Council guilty of aggression. Whether this pressure will be ef- 
fective without military and naval measures, or whether it will 
lead inevitably to such measures, nobody can tell. I have very 
little faith in it, but I am more than willing to be proved mis- 
taken. I think our country should cooperate with the League by 
preventing exports to Italy of such war necessities as iron, cotton, 
copper and oil, when the members of the League have themselves 
done as much. 

But the moral reprobation of Italy’s shameful enterprise— 
in too tardily following the bad examples earlier set by Britain, 
France, and the United States—the exposure of prevalent war 
fallacies, the promotion of international trade and general pros- 
perity by the reduction of tariffs, the furtherance of disarmament, 
the offering of raw materials to all nations on equal terms, in 
short, the appeal to common sense and common decency, remain 
the most efficacious means of combating collective homicide. 

As is often said when Christianity is called a failure, ‘It has 
not been tried yet,” so it may be said that the influence of world 
opinion on national policies has not yet been measured. The 
condemnation of Italy is not half as earnest, outspoken and per- 
sistent as it ought to be. War is exciting and, as if looking at a 
prize fight, we become so interested in it as easily to disregard its 
bottomless stupidity, its colossal wastefulness, its hellish wicked- 
ness, its terrific threat to civilization. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


Truths, half truths, untruths. 

Our correspondent wants more outspoken and persistent 
condemnation of Italy. He is willing to punish in economic ways 
a whole people who, he asserts, cannot be punished collectively. 
Admitting all this to be right, what if a criminal nation pulls out 
its pistol (or submarine) and starts shooting? 

The Editor. 


* * 


WE HAVE ASTONISHED AND SADDENED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was astonished as well as saddened on reading your recent 
editorial in regard to the League of Nations and its program of 
sanctions against Italy, and also the editorial relative to the stand 
of pacifists in the present situation. 

You stated in your editorial on sanctions: ‘‘We honor Eng- 
land and France for their stand. We wish that we were in there 
with them at the hard, dirty, disagreeable, perhaps bloody, but 
noble work of making a world possible to live in.”’ In the first 
place, Italy is committing no ‘‘new crime,”’ as you seem to inti- 
mate; it is the old crime of imperialistic conquest—the same crime 
that England and France, as well as our own United States, have 
committed with impunity in the past. It would seem that when 
you call Mussolini a ‘“‘new criminal” you have somehow forgotten 
“TR.” in Panama and Clive and Hastings in India. And so I 
would challenge the authenticity of your delectable picturization 
of I] Duce; it seems to me to be a bit unjust. 

For the old empires to subdue the new—by means of col- 
lective action—is far from being the “new restraint’? of which 
you so idealistically write; it is merely the battle of an old status 
quo against a new and threatening status quo—a struggle be- 
tween entrenched imperialisms and an aspiring imperialism. Are 
you not already succumbing to the wily tricks of jingoism when 
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you proclaim the certainty of a “gray” in color as well as a black 
and white? To advocate the collective rebuking of an “unjust”’ 
war, and to shout that rebuke with the “authentic voice of God,” 
presents a sad picture of one who, even so soon, is tempted of 
the desire to embark on a new crusade and a new holy war which 
will surely make of this world a place in which it will be possible 
to live—and to die! 

I believe that the pacifists, of whom you seem a bit sus- 
picious, are on solid ground in the present situation. They not 
only recognize war to be un-Christian, but they know that an 
ordered world can never arise out of competing imperialisms. If 
one has perfect faith in capitalism—not only that it will return 
itself to normalcy but that it will also make this world a place in 
which it will be possible to live—then the stand of the pacifist is a 
bit intellectual and “‘easy.”? But on the other hand, if one has 
lost faith in this already inert and gasping thing known as capi- 
talism, and already has eyes to see surrounding him the ruins of a 
pagan civilization through which stalk misery and want, there 
is no other stand in this matter! It has become a question of 
live or die, Mr. Editor,—not “‘let’s exist half-dead and half-alive 
in a world of gray!’ 

In other words, there is nothing noble or beautiful in lending 
a hand to competing imperialisms. While a policy of neutrality 
may seem a bit selfish in these days, it only postpones the day of 
reckoning; for where wolves struggle over a piece of horse-flesh, 
-other wolves are bound to go. Consequently, rather than com- 
mend you on your stand, Mr. Editor, I would extend to you 
this consolation: The time may not be too distant when you will 
have the chance to shout with the “authentic voice of God,’’ and 
lend a hand toward putting down those new criminals who 
threaten to usurp our power and destroy the beauties of our 
civilization. Have a bit of patience! 

Carleton M. Fisher. 

Kingfield, Me. 


The editorial to which this correspondent refers appeared 
October 19. The closing paragraph was: “‘To us the League of 
Nations in bringing nationalistic peoples together to rebuke unjust 
war, and in working to abolish all war, comes closer to being 
an authentic voice of God than those who hint that all the na- 


tions, or the principal nations, in the League are acting from self- 


ish motives.” 
The Editor. 


AGAIN “REV. MR. JONES’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The word ‘‘reverend” is both an adjective and a noun. 
Webster’s New International Dictionary that lies open in my 
study so indicates it, as “general,” which is used in address, is 
both an adjective and a noun, or as many other words likewise 
are both adjectives and nouns. 

The editorial contention in the Leader has been from the be- 
ginning to the last issue that it is improper to say ‘‘Rev. Jones” 
because reverend is an adjective and not a noun. But Webster 
is authority for a religious journal as for any other kind, and there 
must be another reason forbidding the usage “Rev. Jones,” as 
there certainly is another reason in good usage. 

In polite society we say Mr. Jones if he is a fellow man living 
in our midst. It is impolite to say Jones, unless very intimate 
friend to friend apart from company, or unless again he is dead 
and distinguished. When Ralph Waldo Emerson was living, his 
friends addressed him or referred to him as Mr. Emerson. Now 
that he is dead and distinguished we speak of him commonly and 
properly as Emerson. 

_ By saying today Mr. Jones of a man living in our midst, it 
is proper of any man to use the Mr. If he is a minister, we should 
say Rev. Mr. Jones to distinguish him as a minister, as we 
should say Rev. Dr. Jones to distinguish one with the degree 
of D. D. from a physician, whom we would address or refer to as 
Dr. Jones. 


Is not this the true suggestion or basis of the usage, Rev. Mr. 
Jones, rather than that you have been contending for, that 
“reverend” is an adjective and not a noun? For it is, too, a 
noun. 


C. 


Our correspondent is, of course, correct in saying that the 
latest dictionaries make reverend a noun. Almost any error, if 
persisted in long enough and widely enough, will eventually be 
accepted, even by the dictionaries. This is unfortunate, because 
it leaves us without standards. 

Language is a living, growing thing. New ideas, new methods, 
new inventions and discoveries, are constantly giving us new 
words. And old words acquire new meanings as they are used 
in connection with new things. But there is nothing new as- 
sociated with the word reverend. The dictionaries simply add 
to the definition they have always given of it as an adjective: 
“n. a clergyman.” In other words, the dictionary-makers are 
imitating the despairing father who finally said to his disobedient 
child, ‘‘I will be obeyed. Do as you please.” They say to the 
thousands who have flouted their authority, ‘“We will be obeyed. 
We will make reverend a noun.”’ No doubt they will soon (per- 
haps they have already, we have not looked to see) make contact. 
a transitive verb, that their authority may be respected by the 
people who persist in ‘‘contacting”’ others. 

We cannot see any point to the reference to general, which 
is both an adjective and a noun. The meaning of general the 
adjective has no relation whatever to general the noun—a title. 
They are two different words. Many words, as C. says, are both 
nouns and adjectives, but it does not follow that any adjective 
may be made into a noun. 

Neither can we accept absolutely the statement that Webster 
—or any other dictionary—is authority for us on this point. 
From time out of mind the dictionaries have said that reverend 
was not a noun. We have accepted their authority. Now they 
have decided to call it a noun. But it will not be used as a noun 
in the Leader unless possibly when the editors are absent—either 
in body or mind. 

The Assistant Editor. 

(Signed amid cheers by the Editor.) 


* * 


DR. KEMP ANSWERS CRITIC 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read the lines in an October issue of The Christian Leader 
signed O. 

If he is a minister he shows by his attack on me that I must 
have touched a sore spot. If he is a church member he is evidently 
blind to the condition of our churches today in regard to youth’s 
departure from religious bodies of many denominations, and of 
the part he or I can take in bringing a more wholesome spirit 
into the community centers of most churches. 

The article you accepted was read by Dr. Horace West- 
wood, a Unitarian minister, whose church and community 
house in Berkeley are alive with young people. His is one of the 
few I have seen alive in my travels back and forth across the 
United States, in Europe and in Australia. I wrote, hoping 
more churches would see the opportunity a real mental and 
spiritual insight into youth’s needs today would bring 
about. 

I am lecturing, and have for the last few years inspected 
and helped forth wholesome social life for youth. 

My training was at universities of the first and highest type, 
Johns Hopkins, Columbia, New York University, and I have 
taught youth in Columbia, Cornell, University of California, 
ete., ete. I feel I am not generalizing from a narrow or limited 
basis. 

If O. has any definite questions to ask I should be glad, 
within my ability, to answer them. 


Eleanor C. Kemp. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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War and Peace 

War in the Modern World. By Newton 
D. Baker. (Houghton Mifflin. $1.00.) 

By Pacific Means. By Manley O. Hud- 
son. (Yale Press. $2.50.) 

Realistic Pacifism. By Leyton Rich- 
ards. (Willett, Clark. $2.00.) 

By Elizabeth P. 
Introduction by Newton 

(World Peace Foundation. 


Rivalries in Ethiopia. 
MacCallum. 
D. Baker. 
50 cents.) 


Mr. Newton D. Baker gave the Alumni 
War Memorial Lecture at Milton Academy 
this year, and it is now published as a 
little volume entitled ‘‘War in the Modern 
World.” Mr. Baker writes with such dis- 
tinction in such perfect prose that it is a 
delight to read him on any subject. On 
the subject of War and Peace of course he 
speaks with authority, since he was Mr. 
Wilson’s Secretary of War. He has given 
a great deal of thought to the problems be- 
fore the League of Nations, and his ripe 
wisdom is naturally worth recording. One 
or two parts of this lecture are master- 
pieces of concise statement, such as the 
passage describing the work undertaken by 
the Versailles Peace Conference, the dif- 
ficulties under which it labored, and the 
limitations in its achievements. 

Mr. Baker draws a close parallel be- 
tween, on the one hand, the process by 
which, in our smaller communities, the ra- 
tional will of the majority as defined by 
law is imposed upon the irrational minority 
and, on the other hand, the task facing the 
civilized world in the presence of aggres- 
sive violators of the common good. He 
therefore justifies coercion and sanctions, 
but only as a last resort and as a confes- 
sion of the failure of statesmanship and 
diplomacy. He acknowledges that there is 
no single road to peace, and pleads for 
tolerance and cooperation among people 
who, by temperament or conviction, prefer 
different ways of seeking peace. He does 
not think that the pacifist method of with- 
drawal is helpful, but is generous in 
acknowledging the good intentions of the 
pacifist. The question some of us would 
ask Mr. Baker is, What would you do 
about the conscientious objector if this 
country should again be drawn into war? 
A condescending pat on the back, which 
may be appropriate today, will not solve 
the problem if thousands refuse to partici- 
pate in war. 

Mr. Baker is assuredly right in saying 
that there must be a new state of mind if 
peace is to be achieved. “Beyond all mere 
mechanisms and arrangements lies the 
problem of changing the psychology of 
the human mind from its age-old accept- 
ance of war to a new state of mind in which 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


peace is believed to be possible, and in 
which reliance will be spontaneously 
placed upon peaceful efforts to adjust in- 
ternational controversies’” The active 
pacifist today is endeavoring to promote 
this new temper and to convince people 
that there is enough decency in human na- 
ture to make such a state of mind domi- 
nant in the world. He seems to emphasize 
his withdrawal from or repudiation of 
violence, but this is only the other side of 
his determination to bear witness to moral 
forces that are stronger than hate. 

Mr. Baker’s lecture is very readable, and 
it is a competent analysis of the problem 
from the point of view of practical] states- 
manship. It is a worthy successor of 
earlier lectures in the same series. 

In Professor Manley O. Hudson’s vol- 
ume of lectures, given at Tufts College 
under the auspices of the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy last March, we may 
read a heartening story of achievement in 
pacific settlement of disputes. It is all too 
commonly supposed that betore the World 
War the machinery of arbitration was 
successfully employed, but that the war 
halted the evolution of such means of 
settlement. Professor Hudson, an au- 
thority on the subject by virtue of par- 
ticipation in, as well as close observation of, 
pacific means of settling international dis- 
putes, reviews the actual accomplish- 
ments of the League of Nations and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
He very properly emphasizes not only 
the influence of the “World Court’? in 
cases actually argued before it, but also 
in the very many cases which have never 
reached its bar. ‘“‘The mere fact of the 
Court’s existence, the mere fact that it is 
at hand so that negotiators for states may 
talk of the possibility of its use, operates 
in itself as an encouragement to agree- 
ment.” 

Apart from the League and the Court 
there has been a succession of treaties 
settling many actual or potential conflicts 
of interest, ‘all-inclusive arrangements in 
advance for dealing with disputes by 
orderly process.”’ These agreements have 
in many respects broken new ground. 
Some of these have as yet remained 
promises on paper; a few are repudiated by 
developments of the present hour. But 
that 238 special treaties providing for 
pacific settlement had been registered with 
the Secretariat of the League by January 
1, 1935, not to mention the General Act 
for Pacific Settlement, to which, so far, 
twenty League members have acceded 
(representing the equivalent of two hun- 
dred bipartite agreements), shows that 
“the world is traveling toward the reign 
of law.” 

At least it can be said that the world is 
better prepared today than ever before 


for pacific settlement of disputes. It may 
be said to be established now that a dis- 
pute is a mattér of general concern, and 
not the affair of the disputant alone. 
Compared with the feeble measures which 
before 1914 men were content to make their 
goal, we may feel we have gone far. Now 
it is a question whether emotion is to 
gain the upper hand, or whether intelli- 
gence, imagination and ingenuity are to 
have such a scope as they have not had in 
any previous period of the world’s history. 

Appendices to Mr. Hudson’s book give 
the text of the important conventions, 
covenants, protocols and treaties from 
1907 to 1988. 

“Realistic Pacifism’? combines two vol- 
umes previously published, one six years 
ago (noticed in these columns as ‘‘The 
Christian’s Alternative to War’’) and 
another this year (“The Christian’s Con- 
tribution to Peace’’). Their author is min- 
ister of a famous Congregational church 
in Birmingham, England, but he has lived 
in this country and lately has been a fre- 
quent visitor to participate in Institutes 
of International Relations conducted by 
the American Friends Service Committee. 

Part One brings home the Christian’s 
duty in the face of war. Mr. Richards 
was one of the founders of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation in England, and knows 
what it is to oppose a war actually in 
progress by constructively planning for 
the peace to follow hostilities. He holds 
that it is not the pacifist but the apologist 
for war on whom the burden of reconcilia- 
tion with Christian profession must rest, 
but he realizes that there are many serious 
difficulties in the Christian position. He 
faces realistically the task of patriotic 
citizens, “to discover how to cooperate in 
an interdependent world,” and holds that 
this is fundamentally a psychological and 
spiritual task, and therefore one to which 
religion is supremely relevant. 

As for ‘‘sanctions,’’ the use of force 
(economic or military) to implement 
majority opinion against the violator of 
international order, the Christian, to be 
true to his faith, must repudiate the way 
of war, but in a world not yet Christian, 
“all that he has a right to ask from such a 
world is that it shall be true to the stand- 
ards and methods to which it already con- 
sents.”” At the same time “he will urge 
it .... to move persistently and pro- 
gressively in the direction of the Christian 
ideal.” The only effective way of doing 
this is to show what that ideal is and what 
it requires by the fidelity of his own life 
and conduct. 

There is a great deal of very thoughtful 
interpretation of Christian pacifism packed 
into this book of two hundred and fifty 
pages. 

(Continued on page 1438) 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 


Although the Y. P. C. U. had no official 
part in' the programs of the Universalist 
Conventions at Washington, as its conven- 
tion is held annually during the summer, 
a goodly number of young people were 
present during the week. Among those in 
attendance were: J. Stewart Diem of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., national vice-president; 
William E. Gardner, Canton, Mass., na- 
tional executive secretary; John Wood, 
Connecticut state vice-president; Stanley 
Stall, Jr., Ohio state vice-president; Miss 
Deane Frazier, director of Y. P. C. U., 
Friendly House, Canton, N. C.; Miss 
Betty Pomeroy, secretary of the North 
Olmsted, Ohio, Union, and many members 
of the Washington Union, who aided in 
extending hospitality to the visitors. 

An exhibit table of young people’s 
books and materials available, from Na- 
tional Headquarters, was in charge of the 
Executive Secretary, who accommodated 
many that were interested in young 
people’s work in their local churches. 

Some of the recommendations passed 
will be of interest to our young people. 
In the convention of the General Sunday 
School Association the following recom- 
mendation was passed concerning the 
International Liberal Youth Conference: 

“We recommend that the International 
Youth Conference to be held at the Isles 
of Shoals next August with Unitarian and 
Universalist young people as the American 
hosts, be recognized as a significant step in 
the movement for a more united front 
among religious liberals of the world, and 
that a letter be sent to the president, the 
Rey. Stewart Carter of London, England, 
conveying this thought as the sentiment 
of this convention.” 

A similar sentiment was evident in the 
meeting of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, which passed the following recom- 
mendation on the International Youth 
Conference: 

“Whereas, the International Youth Con- 
ference is to be held at the Isles of Shoals, 
‘Portsmouth, New Hampshire, next sum- 
mer, August 15-22, we recommend that the 
General Convention commend this Inter- 
national Conference and that the Board 
contribute $100 as our share of the ex- 
pense of the conference.” 

Of special interest to the members of 
the Y. P. C. U. is the following recom- 
mendation, adopted by the General Con- 
vention after an enthusiastic debate on 
young people’s work in our denomination: 

“Whereas, the National Young People’s 
Christian Union by action at its 1935 
Convention expressed a desire for coopera- 
tion in the preparation and presentation 
of an adequate youth program for the 
young people of the Universalist Church; 
we recommend that the Board of Trustees 


recognize its unique responsibility in re- 
lation to this program; and we further 
recommend that ministers, officials, and 
laymen of the Universalist Church famil- 
iarize themselves with and, so far as pos- 
sible, assist in the development of the 
young people’s program.” 

Another recommendation which con- 
cerns the work of the Y. P. C. U. is the 
following on coordinated denominational 
program: 

Whereas, conflicts in aims and purposes 
among auxiliary bodies of our denomina- 


tion often arise, and whereas, a coordinated 
program among the various denomina- 
tional groups is desirable, we recommend 
that the General Superintendent be in- 
structed to arrange meetings each year of 
representatives of these auxiliary groups 
to prepare and coordinate an annual 
program.” 

We look forward to seeing this recom- 
mendation carried out, inasmuch as the 
progress of the whole church program is 
hindered by the independent planning of 
program by each denominational or- 
ganization. The Y. P. C. U., by its action 
at the Ferry Beach convention, gave its 
support to such a plan for coordinating 
our work. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


W.N.M. A. EXECUTIVE BOARD AND 
DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN 


We know you have enjoyed the complete 
and interesting account of our Biennial 
Convention reported by Rev. Stanley 
Manning, which appeared in the last issue 
of the Leader. It enabled you to picture 
us during our sessions, and know that the 
convention was a fine one, not only from 
the standpoint of attendance, but more par- 
ticularly in the splendid spirit and genuine 
interest manifested throughout the ses- 
sions. Of the several get-togethers, with 
state officers and our North Carolina 
friends, of our fine exhibit, and of many 
other sidelights, if they may be called 
such, you will find an account in the 
Missionary Bulletin, which will be pub- 
lished within the next few weeks. 

For your convenience we give below the 
names and addresses of all Executive Board 
members and the departments which they 
head. There was only one change in the 
personnel of the Board. Mrs. Walter R. 
Corlett, who has served us very ably for 
eleven years, felt she must retire, and to 
fill her place Mrs. Edward H. Scofield of 
Minneapolis was elected. Mrs. Scofield 
is state president of Minnesota and has 
long been interested in the work of the 
W.N. M.A. 

President, Mrs. Irving L. Walker, Cold- 
water, N. Y. 

First vice-president, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
46 Hotchkiss St., New Haven, Conn. 

Second vice-president, Mrs. Donna P. 
Bonner, 1840 Mintwood Place, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Recording secretary, Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks, 50 Concord St., Malden, Mass. 

Corresponding secretary, Mrs. Ada I. 
Treat, 31 Hutchinson St., South Portland, 
Maine. : 

Clara Barton Guild Secretary, Mrs. 
Alice Enbom Taylor, 16 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Sara W. Russell, 186 
Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Literature secretary, Mrs. Stanley Man- 


ning, 43 North Beacon St., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Trustees: Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, 19 
Lincoln St., North Weymouth, Mass. 
Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, R. F. D., 
Manville, R. I. Mrs. Edward H. Scofield, 
4623 Humboldt Ave., So., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Department Chairmen: North Carolina 
—Mrs. Bonner. Japan—Mrs. Sampson. 
Clara Barton Birthplace—Miss Whipple. 


Finance—Mrs. Wood. Mission Study and ~ 


Missionary Boxes—Mrs. Manning. So- 
cial Service, Candidate and in Charge of 
Office—Mrs. Brooks. Membership and 
Friendly Messenger — Mrs. Scofield. 
Church Building Loan Fund—Mrs. Rus- 
sell. 

MISSIONARIES AND THEIR 

ADDRESSES 


About this time of year we begin to think 
of the holiday season, and that means 
we shall be hunting about for the addresses 
of our workers, that they may not be for- 
gotten. This will help you when you sit 
down to write your. Christmas greet- 
ings: 

Miss Georgene E. Bowen, 50 Takata, 
Oimatsu Cho, Koishikawa Ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, Zushi, Japan. 

Miss Ruth G. Downing can be reached 
at 39 Capen St., Medford Hillside, Mass. 

Rev. William H. Skeels, Marigold and 
Raleigh Sts., Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Rev. Harry L. Canfield, D. D., 213 
Mclver St., Greensboro, N. C. 

Rev. Ordell E. Bryant, 201 Beaman St., 
Clinton, N. C. 

Rev. John T. Fitzgerald, Seven Springs, 
N.C. 

Rev. Hannah J. Powell, R. F. D. 2, 
Canton, N. C. 


OUR 


Rey. George M. Lapoint, 211 E. Grain- 


ger St., Kinston, N. C. 

We always think of Mrs. Cary as our 
own, and her address is 5 Sakurayama 
Nakano-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


A BOOK WORTH OWNING 


Many of our readers will be glad to 
know that Hendrik van Loon’s book for 
children, ‘“The Story of the Bible,’’ may 
now be obtained for $1.00. This is illus- 
trated throughout with drawings by the 
author, as was the earlier edition. 

To give an idea of the purpose of the 
book, also something of its interest and 
charm, we quote the “Foreword for Hansje 
and Willem.”’ 


Dear Boys: 

This is the story of the Bible. I have 
written it because I think that you ought 
to know more about the Bible than you 
do, and I really could not tell you where to 
go for just the sort of information I want 
you to have. Of course, I might ask you 
to read the original, but I am not certain 
that you would. For many years, little 
boys of your age have been frightened 
away from it by the solemn faces and for- 
bidding attitude of those who believe that 
the Holy Volume has been entrusted to 
their particular care. And yet you never 
can be thoroughly educated without 
knowing these stories. Besides, at one 
time or another in your lives, you may 
badly need the wisdom that lies hidden in 
these ancient chronicles. 

This book has been a most faithful com- 
panion of man for several hundred genera- 
tions. A few of the chapters were written 
as long as twenty-eight hundred years ago. 
Others are of much more recent date. For 
many centuries, it was almost the only book 
your ancestors possessed or cared to read. 
They knew it by heart. They made the 
Law of Moses the highest law of the land. 
Then, when the age of modern science 
came, there arose a conflict which gave rise 
to a bitter warfare between those who held 
the book to be of Divine origin, and those 
who regarded it merely as an account of 
certain historical events. And for a time, 
the Bible was hated as cordially by many 
men and many women as it had been loved 
and revered before by their fathers and 
grandfathers. 

Of all this, I shall tell you nothing. 

I am not preaching to you. Iam not de- 
fending or attacking a cause. I shall 
merely tell you what you ought to know 
(in my own opinion—and Heaven forbid 
that I should ask others to agree!) that 
your lives may be more full of understand- 
ing, of tolerance and of love for that 
which is good and beautiful, and therefore 
holy. 

It will be comparatively easy to write 
about the Old Testament. It is the story 
of a certain tribe of desert people, who, 
after many years of wandering, finally 
conquered a little corner of Western Asia, 
where they settled down, and founded a 
nation of their own. Then we come to the 
New Testament. That is going to be very 


* * 
* YOUTH SPEAKS ON ARMIS- * 
a TICE DAY e 
e Iam Youth. s 
Hs I am the stuff with which wars * 


* are fought. Ten million boys like 
* me were snatched from life by the 
last great war. Some of them, if 


* they had lived, would have been * 
* artists who would have symbolized * 
* in marble and on canvas the beauty * 
* of the earth. Some of them, if they * 
* had lived, would have been poets * 
* to sing the harmonies of the spheres * 
* and transmute into melody all the * 
* highest hopes of men. Some of * 
* them, if they had lived, would have * 
* been prophets and statesmen to * 
* lead the nations on to the City of * 
* God. All of them were robbed of * 
* their allotted years by the relent- * 
* less hand of war. All of them—the * 
* ten million dead—were offered on * 
* the unholy altars of international * 
* selfishness and deceit. * 
a Iam Youth. Oldmendeclareand * 
* plan the wars. But I must do the * 
* fighting and the dying. Today I * 
* raise my voice—the voice of Youth * 
* —and cast my vote for Peace— ~* 
* Anonymous. x 


difficult. The New Testament centers 
around one single figure. It tells the 
story of a simple carpenter of the village 
of Nazareth, who asked nothing of life, 
and gave all. There may be other stories 
more interesting than that of Jesus, but 
I have never read any. And so I shall 
give you a very simple account of his life 
as I see it, not a word more and not a word 
less. For that, I am sure, is the way he 
would like to have me tell it. 


*k % 


ADDITIONS TO THE LOAN LIBRARY 


Three new books of more than usual 
interest have recently been added to our 
shelves. As Dr. Earle’s review of them in 
the Leader of Oct. 26 states, they are the 
first in a series to be called The Beacon 
Units in Religious Education. They are 
issued by Beacon Press (Unitarian) with 
the cooperation of members of the faculty 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
and Union Theological Seminary. They 
describe the experiences of children and 
young people, which illustrate activities 
in progressive religious education, and 
represent a wide variety of institutions— 
churches of different denominations, settle- 
ments, vacation schools and regular day 
schools. They also represent a wide range 
of interests and describe character building 


processes in which spiritual values are rec- 
ognized and encouraged. Hach unit tells its 
own story—a true and significant story— 
and should help others besides teachers to 
answer certain questions that are in the 
minds of many thoughtful people today, 
questions such as these: What is religion 
meaning to this generation? What is 
meant by “progressive religious educa- 
tion?’”’? How do modern classes in religion 
differ from those of the past? 

1. “The Life and Religion of the Harly 
Hebrews,” by Emily F. Ellis. The boys 
and girls in a fifth grade class in the church 
school of the Riverside Church, New York 
City, relived the lives of the nomadic 
Israelites. 

2. “Making a Better Neighborhood,” 
By Thelma J. Burdick and Josephine 
Gifford. Thirty-six boys and girls ranging 
from the fourth to ninth school grades 
improved their neighborhood through their 
own efforts and by enlisting the active 
cooperation of the public officials. 

8. “A Dramatic Service of Worship,” 
by Catharine M. Conradi. An entire 
church school took part in the pageant 
which effectively emphasized the responsi- 
bilities of the leaders of the past and the 
duties and opportunities of those who con- 
trol the present and the future. 

If you wish to purchase instead of bor- 
row, the books are 60 cents apiece, by 
mail 68 cents. Order of the Universalist 
Publishing House. 


BEGINNING TO COME IN 
Japan offerings taken in Universalist 
schools on Noy. 3 have already begun to 
come in. Prompt action on the part of 
your treasurer in sending these to the 
G.S.S. A. is greatly appreciated. Weshall 
watch returns eagerly this year, and we 
have promised to keep Miss Downing in- 
formed of results as well. Everyone who 
has heard her is convinced anew of the 
need of the work which our church is ecarry- 
ing onin Japan. All too many agencies are 
busy today creating ill will and hatred 
between nations. We are glad that to 
members of Universalist church schools 
everywhere there is given this opportunity 

to work toward friendliness and peace. 


The entire object of true education is to 
make people not merely do the right things, 
but to enjoy the right things—not merely 
industrious, but to love industry—not 
merely learned but to love knowledge— 
not merely pure, but to love purity—not 
merely just, but in hunger and thirst after 
justice.—John Ruskin. 

* *% 
I hate to see things done by halves. If 


it is right, do it boldly; if it be wrong, undo 
it.—Gilpin. 
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Massachusetts Letter 


“We gather posies 
from other men’s flow- 
ers; only the tie that 
binds them is our 
own.” Thus the author 
of the couplet modestly 
owns to the laudable 
service of selecting here 
a branch and there a 
blossom, and, by put- 
ting them into shape for appreciation, the 
separate and scattered bits from nature 
bring cheer and help to many lives. In 
making up the materials for our letter, 
we follow closely this plan. What we 
gather comes from many sources, by varied 
methods. Some of the things we retell are 
things the church calendars convey. What 
a minister puts into his calendar for his 
own people must be authentic. It is more 
trustworthy than rumor. It is more re- 
liable than what the minister would be 
likely to tell. It is generally nearer the 
facts than the highly colored story written 
for the local paper. And it is astonishing 
how many are the things, some refreshing, 
some saddening, which, in one way or 
another, come to the notice of a Superin- 
tendent. Our letter gathers now a 
bundle of these occurrences and passes 
them on to the family of the Leader. 

Recently we have noted with particular 
pleasure that two of our churches in 
Greater Boston have placed advertise- 
ments of their services in the daily papers. 
For a long time, we who read the Boston 
Herald and the Transcript have seen on 
Saturday the paid notice of only one Uni- 
versalist church in this vicinity—the church 
at Grove Hall. Now that Rev. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt, Jr., is settled over the Beacon 
Church in Brookline and Dr. Ayres has 
taken up the pastorate of the church in 
Roxbury, those two churches come out in 
the papers with announcements of their 
doings. 

We know why the other churches do not 
feel that they can do this. It costs too 
much, and churches, like individuals, have 
to cut expenses. Business men know, 
however, that cutting off advertising cuts 
decisively into income. We have heard 
from visiting Universalists repeatedly in 
past years, that coming to Boston they 
look in vain for notices of our churches. 
It may be suggested, too, that there are 
various ways to get costless advertising. 
How few of our churches use the free space 
tendered by the Transcript on Dr. Dieffen- 
bach’s page. What an opportunity is ours 
here, an opportunity which may lead to 
that growth of local church interest which 
will justify using the regular advertising 
space for which one pays. The papers are 
supported financially by their advertising, 
and churches should not try to “beat” 
their way. Churches should be as honest 


and self-respecting as the individuals who 
constitute its membership. We are sure 
that feeling deters some from rushing into 
the free parking space of our papers. 
Then, why not do the big, right, business- 
like thing of putting a reasonable-sized 
paid advertisement in the papers and, 
upon that basis, use the free space offered 
as generously as one likes? 

We have just received our copy of the 
picture of the banquet group in the May- 
flower Hotel on the closing evening of the 
General Convention. It is a picture of a 
fine, large, and cheerful-looking group. 
As has been reported so fully in the 
Leader already, the company at Washing- 
ton had good reason to leave the Capital 
feeling that the whole affair was a genuine 
suecess. Looking at the picture before us, 
we note again, what we noted when in 
Washington, the absence of so many of our 
most earnest local workers, particularly 
the ministers. As with the absence of 
ample church advertising, mentioned just 
now, it was the great expense of attending 
which kept them at home. The Mid-West 
and the South were much more largely rep- 
resented proportionately than was New 
England. 

For weeks and weeks, we have been tell- 
ing of the pastorless churches in Massa- 
chusetts. We can now begin to report 
that the number of vacant pastorates is 
reduced. The Essex church has elected 
Rev. Howard B. Gilman, now of Swamp- 
scott, as its settled pastor. It has been 
quite a number of years since Essex has had 
its own resident pastor. Mr. Gilman has 
resigned at Swampscott, and will take up 
his new duties on Sunday, Nov. 17. 

So far as the number of pastorless 
places is concerned, the change of Mr. 
Gilman from Swampscott to Essex simply 
leaves Swampscott pastorless instead of 
Essex. The church in Swampscott at 
present feels that it must drastically cut 
its budget in order to clear up accumulated 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. John Clarence Lee, of Stamford, 
Conn., preached at the Church of the Res- 
toration in Philadelphia on the Sunday 
after the Convention. This was arranged 
by Rev. Robert Tipton in recognition of 
Dr. Lee’s long service as pastor of that 
church. A large congregation was present 
and a reception for Dr. and Mrs. Lee fol- 
lowed. 


Rey, Marguerite Pearman MclIntire 
preached at the Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Durham, Maine, on Nov. 3. 

Dr. and Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins gave 
a little dinner Sunday, Oct. 27, at the Cos- 
mos Club in Washington, in honor of the 


bills. The different organizations of the 
parish were never in better form. The 
officials have in mind a key man for re- 
leasing the interest and the generosity of 
the people. 

The church in Saugus has chosen Mr. 
Emerson S. Schwenk, recently at the 
Church of the Redemption, as its new 
leader. Mr. Schwenk began his work with 
the first Sunday of November. 

To these two, we may add the church in 
old, historic Provincetown. This is the 
third of our parishes within the past week 
to select permanent pastors. The new 
man at Provincetown, who also began on 
Novy. 8, is Dr. Robert Newton Ward. Dr 
Ward has been an active minister over a 
Congregational church in Miami, Florida, 
for twelve years. He is asking for Uni- 
versalist fellowship, as he comes north to 
take charge of one of our important 
parishes in Massachusetts. 

With Brookline, Roxbury, Essex, Saugus, 
and Provincetown cared for, so far as 
ministers are concerned, the group of pas- 
torless places shrinks to Melrose, Arling- 
ton, Medford Hillside, Springfield Second, 
Assinippi, and Swampscott. Melrose and 
Arlington, as has already been announced, 
have active committees engaged in seeking 
the best available man, and, as in Medford 
Hillside, an election is sure to come before 
long. Quincy, Assinippi, and Springfield 
have no other thought than that of a stu- 
dent pastorate. Swampscott will prob- 
ably do the same. Mr. William C. Abbe 
of Tufts is the student pastor at Quincy, 
and will probably be there throughout the 
church year. Medford Hillside, which, 
for several years, has had as ministers 
young men still carrying college work, has 
decided to have an older and more ex- 
perienced man, and has been hearing sev- 
eral candidates since September. 

There are several further items, of greater 
moment and more interest than these, but 
our space is consumed, and we shall have to 
beg your patience until we appear again. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


preacher of the day, Rev. Robert Cummins, 
and of Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena. 
The guests included Dr. and Mrs. Ballou, 
Mrs. Bonner, Miss Eleanor Bonner, and 
Mrs. van Schaick. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz preached the sermon 
at the Universalist church in Stamford, 
Conn., Oct. 27, on his way home from the 
General Convention. 


- Rev. J. Mitchell Pilcher, on Oct. 12, 
addressed the Pan-Hellenie Association of 


Laurel, Miss., on ‘‘Mississippi Poets and’ 


Their Poetry.” 


Miss Susan M. Andrews and Miss. 
Harriet G. Yates drove from the Washing- 
ton Convention to Suffolk, Va., in Miss 
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Yates’s car, to visit the school. Miss An- 
drews returned to Boston by boat, while 
Miss Yates proceeded on a field trip to the 
Carolinas and Georgia. 


Massachusetts 


Provincetown.—An error occurred in 
last week’s ‘Personals’ column in the 
name of the new minister. Rev. Robert 
Newton Ward, D. D. (Congregationalist), 
began his pastorate here on Nov. 3. 

Attleboro.—Rey. I. V. Lobdell, D. D., 
pastor. Miss Margaret Johnson of Lewis- 
ton, Me., succeeds Mrs. Janet H. Black- 
ford, resigned, as director of religious edu- 
cation. On Sept. 19, the W. B. S. started 
the season’s activities with an outing to 
Westport, as the guests of Mrs. Marion P. 
Carter. The outstanding feature of the 
fall season was the annual convention of 
the Y. P. C. U. of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. The Mission Circle held 
its first meeting of the season at the Doo- 
little Home in Foxboro. The organized 
classes are very active. The Convention 
in Washington attracted a number of 
Attleboro Universalists. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Katharine F. Lenroot is the head of the 
United States Children’s Bureau. 

Rachel M. Stoneham is the wife of a 
Unitarian minister. 

Rev. Dale DeWitt is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Hollis, N. Y. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, minister 
of the Universalist church at Canton,N. Y., 
is a member of the editorial staff of The 
Christian Leader. 

Rev. Robert Merrill Bartlett is minister 
of the First Church of Christ (Congrega- 
tional), Longmeadow, Mass. 

* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Every active Universalist pastor in the 
Granite State, with one exception, and a 
goodly lay delegation—six from Concord— 
at the Washington Convention. 

We note with pleasure the election of our 
vice-president, Arthur H. Britton, to 
the board of trustees, this in place of Presi- 
dent Danforth, who was retired, having 
served the full time limit. 

We thank the many friends who sent us 
the ‘“We miss you” cards and letters. It is 
fine to be remembered, but this was some- 
thing of an aggravation; it kept us re- 
minded of what we were missing through 
our physical infirmities. 

The Universalist Fellowship Forum at 
Claremont had, on Sunday evening, Oct. 
20, as guest and speaker W. 8. Mayo, di- 
rector of the Kurn Hattin Home at West- 
minster, Vt., who told of the work at the 
Home, how, in addition to their schooling, 
the boys are taught useful trades, and 
the girls to be homemakers, thus fitting 
them to take their places in society as 
responsible citizens. 

On the evening of the 21st, the Forum 
held its annual ladies’ night, a season of 


fun and frolic. The feature of the evening 
was the wedding of Nellie Goldbrick and 
Reginald Featherhead, a skit written by 
G. E. Bartlett. The parts were all taken 
by the men, and the affair was a great 
success. Games and stunts were directed 
by Norman Whippen, and refreshments 
concluded a delightful entertainment. 

The minutes of the Washington Conven- 
tion came to hand this morning and have 
been carefully read; also the account in 
the Leader. I wish particularly to com- 
mend to New Hampshire Universalists 
the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. Read them, and read them again; 
think them through, and govern yourselves 
accordingly. 

A. M.B. 
MARRIAGE OF MISS WALCH 


Rev. A. Francis Walch of Yarmouth, 
Me., performed the wedding ceremony for 
his daughter, Miss Gertrude Louise Walch, 
who on Friday, Oct. 25, married Mr. Ben- 
jamin D. Elliot of Portland, Me. Mr. and 
Mrs. Elliot will live at Yarmouth with 
Mr. Walch, who is the beloved pastor of 
the First Universalist Society. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


A drive to enlist one thousand new 
members in the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation was announced by President Stan- 
ley Manning at the Washington reunion. 
The campaign will be enlivened by an in- 
ducement which offers free board for a 
week next summer to an individual or 
representative of a local organization sell- 
ing twenty 19386 membership tickets 
at one dollar each. As soon as the details 
of the campaign are perfected by Vice- 
President Ernest Jones and Secretary 
Needham, the drive will be launched. 
Already a personal membership has been 
paid by Mrs. Peter B. Wiley of Malden, 
Mass., leaving but 999 members to be 
secured before the campaign goes over the 
top. 

Several enthusiastic Ferry Beachers de- 
clared that the Washington reunion was 
one of the best they had ever attended. 
Certainly this gathering was one of the 
high spots of the convention. The small 
number present who indicated they had 
not yet been to Ferry Beach must have 
caught the fine Ferry Beach spirit that 
prevailed, and will want to experience the 
place next summer. Several more re- 
unions are scheduled for next spring. 
Those in Connecticut and Rhode Island 
will meet at Norwich. Mrs. Folsom re- 
ports the likelihood of two gatherings in 
Maine to accommodate the down and up 
staters. The reunion near Boston always 
attracts a large number. 

At a board meeting held in October the 
secretary presented his financial report for 
the past season. Operating income was 
$5,525 and expenses $3,875, leaving a net 
operating income of $1,650 as compared 
with $1,093 in 1984. Special receipts 


included $289 in annual membership dues, 
$86 for Sunday collections and $10 from 
admissions to entertainments. In addition 
to regular operating expenditures $467 
was paid out for labor on the Quillen work. 
In regard to the latter a memorandum was 
exhibited at Washington showing unit 
costs of the work done which totaled 
$1,012. 

The tax bill of $861.02 is still outstanding 
and accumulating interest at the rate of 
fourteen cents a day. President Manning 
talked with the Convention trustees at 
Washington about the Association’s finan- 
cial condition, and some definite sugges- 
tions were offered. For one thing, an at- 
tempt will be made by influential persons 
to have the assessment lowered. The 
grove is assessed at the rate of $231 an 
acre, while owners of contiguous parcels 
are assessed from $10 to $40 an acre. 

The board agreed upon the following 
appointments: Stanley Manning, chair- 
man of Program Committee; Ernest E. 
Sodergren, superintendent of buildings 
and grounds; Alvar W. Polk, chairman of 
Finance Committee;.Rev. Josephine Fol- 
som, chairman of a House Management 
Committee that includes Mrs. Blanche 
Rowland, Mrs. Julia Alexander, and Her- 
bert O. Lewis; Rev. Eleanor Forbes, chair- 
man of the Necrology Committee that in- 
cludes Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson and Mrs. 
Herbert O. Lewis; the Maine reunions to 
be in charge of Mrs. Folsom and Rev. 
Benjamin B. Hersey. : 

Do you want a week’s free board next 
summer? Then start preparing a list of 
prospective members! 


* * 


KAGAWA IN NEW YORK CITY 


The great Christian leader of Japan, 
Kagawa, will speak at New York Uni- 
versity on his coming trip to America. 
He will be in New York City on Saturday, 


Jan. 25, 1986. The meeting is open to 
the public free of charge. Meeting at 
12 noon. 


For information please write the Re- 
ligious Education Fellowship at New 
York University, Washington Square Kast, 
New York City. We urge our churches to 
send representatives to this great gather- 
ing. This is a splendid opportunity to see 
and hear Kagawa in person. 

J. Stewart Diem. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


The first meeting of the Universalist 
Club of Boston for this season will be held 
on Monday, Noy. 11, at 6 p. m. at the 
Engineers’ Club, 2 Commonwealth Ave. 
Prof. Arthur I. Andrews will address the 
club on a very timely topic: ‘‘The Present 
Situation in World Affairs.” 

All Universalist ministers and laymen 
in Greater Boston are urged to consider 
membership in this organization. Mr. 
James D. Tillinghast, 6 Bellevue Ave., 
Cambridge (telephone KIR 5144), secre- 
tary of the club, will gladly furnish infor- 
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mation regarding membership and special 
arrangements for the November and De- 
cember meetings. 

The Executive Committee of the club 
has well formulated plans for the coming 
season, and the programs promise to be of 
the same high standard which the club has 
maintained throughout its history. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1433) 

Constructive pacifism has always urged 
that widely circulated reliable information 
regarding conflicts is a great contribution 
to pacific settlement. The World Peace 
Foundation booklet by Miss MacCallum 
is an objective and highly illuminating 
analysis of those currents and cross cur- 
rents of national interest and interna- 
tional rivalry that have met in Ethiopia. 
The present conflict has a far-reaching 
background of causes which must be un- 
derstood before there can be any relevancy 
in our judgments or any hope in our at- 
tempts at cure. 

Miss MacCallum clearly shows that 
popular conceptions—on which popular 
sympathies are naturally based—neglect 
historical facts. That Mussolini’s threat 
against Ethiopia is a purely arbitrary ex- 
pedient to acquire the Ethiopian high- 
lands for colonization for Italian immi- 
grants, for example, is inadequate as an 
explanation. A long series of treaties 
and agreements had aroused in Italy, as 
in France and Britain, “expectations of 
economic privilege in Ethiopia, which have 
not yet been realized.”’ 

All who help to shape public opinion 
ought to have at hand this inexpensive 
but valuable monograph. 

* * 


CANADIAN YOUNG PEOPLE 


The second annual conference of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist young people of 
Canada was held in the Church of Our 
Father, Ottawa, Ont., October 12 and 13, 
with delegates in attendance from Olinda, 
Blenheim, Toronto, Hamilton, and Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

The address at the opening session was 
delivered by Rev. Norman S. Dowd, minis- 
ter of the Church of Our Father. Mr. 
Dowd’s subject was “‘Accent on Youth.” 
Reports were heard from member societies, 
and the delegates paid a visit to the peace 
tower of the parliament buildings. Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the Women’s 
Alliance, brought the greetings of her or- 
ganization to the banquet given in the 
delegates’ honor by the Alliance of the 
church. A candlelight service led by Mrs. 
William Barnes, Canadian vice-president 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
closed the day’s activities. 

Mr. Dowd conducted the church service 
on Sunday, the sermon being preached by 
Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, president of the 
conference. At the final business meeting 
it was decided to adopt the name “‘Re- 
ligious Liberal Youth of Canada” for the 


society, and the following officers were 
elected: honorary president, Mr. Thayer; 
president, William Barnes of Montreal; 
secretary, Miss Ethel Dowd of Ottawa. 
CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 1410) 
of world peace under the League of Na- 
tions. 

“One is the formulation of a constructive 
world policy for dealing with backward 
peoples and areas. 

“A second is the reconstruction along 
more uniformly equitable lines of the man- 
dates system and its more courageous and 
effective administration under the aus- 
pices of the League of Nations. 

“The third is a new policy for dealing 
with colonial possessions, which will re- 
move envy and friction on the part of 
ambitious nations which have no colonies 
or relatively few colonies, and which will 
materially strengthen any program of 
sanctions such as the League of Nations is 
now attempting to put into effect against 
Italy.” 

* * 

BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church, 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptable of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

* * 


PUBLIC BEQUESTS IN WILL 


Salem, Oct. 29—Carrying bequests to 
public institutions in Haverhill, the will 
of Frank H. Russ, late commander of Maj. 
Howe post, G. A..R., in that city was al- 
lowed in probate court today by Judge 
Harry R. Dow. After giving $19,000 to 


relatives and friends, he bequeathed the 
residue of his property to the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Haverhill, the Old 
Ladies’ Home Association of Haverhill, 
the Haverhill Day Nursery and the 
Haverhill Boys’ Club. No estimate of the 
size of the estate was filed. The executor 
is Harry W. Leighton of Haverhill.— 
Boston Herald. 


* * 


PEACE MEETING IN NEW YORK 


The twentieth annual meeting of the 
American Council of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the 
Churches will be held Monday, Nov. 11, 
in the ballroom of the Roosevelt Hotel, 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street, New York 
City. The sessions run throughout the 
day, beginning at 10.30 a. m., and a cor- 
dial invitation to attend is extended to all 


friends of world peace. 
*x * 


A NEW SONG 


The poem ‘Wings,’ by Rev. Stanley 
Manning, inspired by the sermon ‘““Among 
the Fog,” by Rev. Harold Niles, is set to 
music by Esther Nelson Ellison. The song 
is published in sheet music form by the 
White-Smith Music Company, and sells 
for 40 cents. Order of Universalist 
Publishing House. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Il. 11 a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 13810 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 3819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m.to12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

* x 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


License granted Robert Hallam Lewis under 

date of Oct. 10, 1935. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
x Ox 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

October 29, 1935: 

The application of Myles W. Rodehaver for or- 
dination was granted, and Rey. Leroy W. Coons, 
D. D., was appointed to confer the fellowship of the 
Massachusetts Universalist ‘Convention. Nov. 10 
has been set as the date of Mr. Rodehaver’s ordina- 
tion at Annisquam, Mass. 

The application of Ernest T. Marble for ordination 
was granted, and Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, D. D., 
was appointed to confer the fellowship of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. 

The application of Raymond J, Baughan for or- 
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dination was granted, and Rev. Edgar R. Walker was 
appointed to confer the fellowship of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. 

Rey. Philip F. Mayer was transferred to Smith- 
field, Ohio. 

Accepted transfer of Rev. H. E. Rouillard from 
New York as of March, 1931. 

Dismissed Rev. H. E. Rouillard—whereabouts 
unknown. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will convene at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, Nov. 26, 
1935, at 1.30 p. m., for the examination of Mr. Emer- 
son S. Schwenk “‘as to his fitness in purpose, character 
and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church,”’ 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 


The twenty-third annual Mid-Year conference of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention and the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut, will be held in the Meriden church, Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening, Nov. 18, beginning at 
2.30 p. m. Speakers, Miss Ruth Downing, Rev. 
Porter Bower (with round-table conference on re- 
ligious education), Dr. George E. Huntley. 

The secretary will send programs Noy. 1, upon 
application. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 

Danbury, Conn. 

er 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday 
organ recital 12 to 2.40. Tuesday through Friday, 
music 12 to 12.10, worship with sermon 12.10 to 12.40. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

Nov. 12-15: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Nov. 19: Rev. Ernest F. Tittle, D. D., First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Evanston, Ill. 

Noy. 20-22: Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., Em- 
manuat Church, Boston. 

Nov. 26-27: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D., First 
Congregationai Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nov. 28; 11 a.m. Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Perkins. 

Nov. 29: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D. 

Dec. 3-6: Rev. Kar! Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 10-18: Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Christ Church, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 17-20: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D. First 
Parish, Milton, Mass. 


Dec. 24: Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., New North 


Church, Hingham, Mass. 

Christmas Day, 11 a. m.: Dr. Perkins. 

Dee. 26: Rev. Lesiie T. Pennington, First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dec. 27: Rev. Dana MclL. Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Dec. 31, Jan. 2-3: Rev. Leslie Glenn, Christ 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


Obituary 
Albert Henry Ham 


Albert Henry Ham of North Hatley, Quebec, died 
in Montreal on Oct. 27, following a surgical opera- 
tion. He was born in Massawippi, Que., Jan. 14, 
1874, and had conducted a hardware and insurance 
business in North Hatley most of his life. His in- 
tegrity, perseverance and sound business sense earned 
for him not only a successful business career but the 
universal esteem of his fellow citizens. He had been 
mayor, had served as a councillor for many years, and 
at the time of his death was a member of the school 
committee. Active in fraternal affairs, he was a past 
master of the local Masonic lodge. 

Mr. Ham was a life-long Universalist, a reguiar 
church attendant, trustee, and loyal supporter of 
his church. 4 

Rev. Robert Lewis Weis, pastor of the First Uni- 
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versalist Church, North Hatley, conducted the 
funeral service in the church on Oct. 29, assisted by 
Rev. Victor Rose, minister of the United Church, 
Waterville, and Rev. George Pye, rector of the North 
Hatley and Waterville Anglican churches. The 
largest gathering at a funeral in this section of 
Quebec in many years testified to Mr. Ham’s well de- 
served popularity. 

Surviving Mr. Ham are his wife, Mrs. Bertha 
(Bean) Ham, a daughter, Mrs. Helen Lilly, and a 
granddaughter. 

U. S. Cast 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester conducted 
the funeral service, at Wilmington, Ohio, for Mr. U.S. 
Cast, who died at his home in Sabina early in the 
week before. Mr. Cast and his family were worshipers 
in the Universalist church at Cuba when Mr. Kel- 
lerman was pastor. 

The funeral was heid in the Arthur Funerai Home. 
Oniy near relatives and a few old-time friends were 
there. There was no music. The service was short 
and simple. All present accompanied the body to the 
grave, where a few words, a poem, a prayer, and the 
benediction, concluded the service. 


PRICES REDUCED 


Church Schools using the ‘‘Cross and 
Crown” awards may now purchase 
the pins at the following prices: 


No. 1, bronze, 8 cents 
No. 2, gun metal 20 cents 
No. 8, silver 25 cents 
No. 6, gold 90 cents 
Gold wreaths 90 cents 
Gold bars 60 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


BIBLES » TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAE AND DENTAL SCHOO] 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. andB.S, 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable, 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


Sears, Roebuck, a large mail-order and 
wild-life-conservation house, issued a 
printed warning to motorists to drive 
carefully and not run into birds. “Give 
our feathered friends a chance. With no 
real inconvenience to yourself, game and 
song birds can be frightened from the road 
by sounding your horn.” The warning 
was inserted in each box of shotgun shells 
sold by the house.—The New Yorker. 

* * 

“Now you must be very careful how 
you answer,” said the lawyer, “‘and not 
say anything that is not strictly true. 
You drive a delivery wagon, don’t you?” 

CANO}; ibe” 

“But I thought you did. What do 
you do for a living, then?” 

“TI drive the hoss that pulls the de- 
livery wagon, sir.””’—Hachange. 

* * 

1929— Marathon dancers. 

1930—Tom Thumb golf. 

1931—Tree-sitters. 

19338—Jigsaw puzzles. 

1934—Hog-calling contests. 

1985—“‘‘Seratch out the top name and 
send a dime.”—Denver Rocky Mountain 
News. 
* * 

“Last Sabbath,” said an elder with glee, 
“as kirk was coming out, a drover chiel 
from Dumfries came along the road whist- 
ling and looking as happy as if it was the 
middle 0’ the week. Weel, oors is a God- 
fearing set o’ lads, and they nearly killed 
him.”’—T he Observer (London). 

kone 


An American who recently visited Mos- 
cow was placed on an outgoing plane by 
the authorities five minutes after his ar- 
rival. Publication of his book, “Soviet 
Russia from the Inside,’ is expected 
shortly.— Humorist (London). 

* * 


This is a great country. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is trying to prove that 
crime doesn’t pay—and the Treasury De- 
partment is suing our more successful 
criminals for back income taxes.—J udge. 

* * 

“You look like a nice, sensible girl. 
Let’s get married.” 

“No, I’m just as nice and sensible as I 
look.” —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

* * 


After he has cleaned up on the Ethio- 
pians, Mussolini will probably look around 
to see if there are any Hskimos unpro- 
tected.— Wichita ( Kan.) Eagle. 

ak * 


Pupil to Teacher: “I am indebted to 
you for all that I know.” 

Teacher: ‘‘Don’t mention it; it’s just a 
mere trifle.” —Hachange. 

* * 

Those people who claim the country is 
ruined are trying mighty hard to get con- 
trol of the wreck.—Brunswick (Ga.) 
Pilot. 
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